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CHALK-WHITING 


Genuine Pure Soft decomposed 
chalk. Not to be confounded 
with hard domestic limestone or 


By-Product Whitings. Ask your 


chemist—He knows. 








Very Fluffy — Light Gravity 
EXTREMELY SOFT 


If you are not using K-I Chalk 
start now. 


The Only American Chalk Whiting 
| Write cr Wire for Samples and Price 


~- Manufactured by the 


- KRIPPENDORF - TUTTLE WHITE | 
- CLIFFS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Sales Office 
30 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
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BUSINESS IN JULY 
REPORTED AS FAIR 


Despite Denials July, 1923, Shows Increases 
Over 1922 and 1921—Automotive In- 
dustry Has Biggest Month in History 
In spite of the fact that some manu- 

facturers and dealers have been bemoan- 

ing the July slump, still reliable reports 
from the these lamentations 
indicate that business to date has been 
better than in the two preceding July’s 

of 1922 and 1921. 
lt is true that importations of crude 

rubber during the past month eased off 

about 6,000 tons, compared .with June, 
but still the imports for the seven month 
period exceeds those of the corresponding 
period in 1922 -by 53,000 tons. At the 
same time rubber men are predicting that 

the importations of crude rubber for 1923 

will go over the 300,000 ton mark, which 

will be a slight increase over the imports 

of 1922. 


sources ot 


Biggest July Business 

While the automotive industry in July 
showed about a 15 per cent drop in pro- 
duction, compared with June, it, never- 
theless, was that industry's biggest July. 
As a rule the automotive manufacturers 
are large purchasers of tires and other 
rubber accessories, and their s'ump would 
ind‘cate that the s'owing up of operations 
in rubber plants has not been as serious 
as painted. Indications are, rubber offi- 
cials aver, that there wil! be a sharp r 
vival in the industry in September. 

In fact the mechanical rubber indus- 
try has been improving, there being a 
steady and increasing demand fo 
treads, garden hose and industrial 
kets. The large rubber companies in the 
New England States are planning to 
operate their plants, it is reported, at 
capacity during the coming months. 

As it is the great majority of rubber 
companies are reporting larger sales and 
earnings this year, and many of their 
officia's are asserting that the new year 
will be ushered in by tavorab‘e 
finane‘al statements. 

At present a number of rubber com- 
panies are building, or are planning to 
build, additions to their plants. Only in 
prosperous periods are such undertakings 
announced. Ordinarily July and August 
are off months in the rubber industry 


stall 


gas- 


most 


But when manufacturers build during 
these months it may be taken as a sign 
that the industry is both healthy and 
prosperous. 

One of the encouraging features of 
July’s developments—from a manutac- 
turer’s viewpoint—is the rising popular- 
ity of busses in New Jersey. At present 
there are between 3,000 and 4,000 regu- 
larly Jicensed busses in the state—not to 
count the inestimable number of emer- 
gency jitneys. In that state the busses 
have carried over 1,500,000 people daily. 
Of course, busses are “hard on tives”, and 
should the bus supplant the trolleys in 
New Jersey, a larger market for tire 
manufacturers will have been opened. 

Retrospective and prospective points of 
views indicate that the rubber industry 
is sound and healthy even during the 
months of July and August, and that 
in September there will be a marked re- 
vival. 


Bates Retires From Sterling 


Charles Austin Bates, organizer of the 
Sterling Tire Corporation, Rutherford, 
N. J., has retired from active manage- 
ment of the affairs of that concern, as 
well as having disposed of his interest in 
the Sterling company. The management 
will continue under Mr. A. A. Altschuler, 
who has been president of the company 
since 1919. Other officers and directors 
a.e: Otto Basten, vice-president; Joseph 
A. Miller, treasurer; W. A. Ryan, scere- 
tary and auditor; J. M. Rector, Jersey 
City, director; Walter Little, Paterson, 
N. J.,; Frank A. Ball, president, L. S. 
Starrett Tool Co., Athol, Mass.; F. J. 
Architect, New York; Herbert R. Welch, 
Westfield, N. J. 

The company reports sales of $2,707,- 
257 for the year 1922, representing a 
production of about 244,000 tires and 
tubes. Net profits are reported as total- 
ing $250,000. 


Schwartz Home From Europe 


Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Schwartz of the 
L. H. Butcher Company have returned 
home. Mr. Schwartz has been in Europe 
for the past five months on a combined 
pleasure and business trip. While in Eu- 
rope Mr. Schwartz visited the various 
connections of the Butcher company. 
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FISK AND U. S. RUBBER 
SHOW GOOD PROFITS 


U. S. Shows Net Income of $7,743,346 and 
and Net Profits of $4,572,861—Fisk Total 
Sales Were $29,167,849 with Net Profit 
of $2,204,208 
foth the Fisk and the United States 

Companies made favorable semi-annual 

reports. The balance sheet of the United 

States Rubber Co. for the six months, 

ending June 30, showed sales of $87,710,- 

205, an inerease of $13,776,434, compared 

with sales for the corresponding period 

in 1922. “This increase,” according to 
the company’s report, “was in sales of 
commodities other than automobile tires. 

Exe'uding tires, which at prevailing 

prices constituted less than one-third ot 

the total sales, the increase in dollar vol- 
ume of sales was approximately 28 per 
cent. The company has more than main- 
tained its position in the tire trade, but 
results have been unsatisfactory due to 
general conditions in the industry.” Net 
income before interest for the six month 
period was $7,743,346, while net profits 
after interest and other charges including 
depreciation was put at $4,572,861. 
Gross sales for the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany for the six month period totaled 
$29,167,849, while net operating profit 
after depreciation but before interest 
totaled $3,010,376. Net profit after in- 
terest and other financial charges 
amounted to $2,204,208. Current assets 
as shown on the balance sheet totaled 
$30.649 565, aga*nst current liabilities ot 
$10,521,991, leaving a net working capital 
of $20,127,574. The company’s balance 
sheet showed total assets of $53,919,125 
in which were capital assets of $17,752,- 


314, after deduction of $5,246,819 for 
depreciation. Good will was carried at 
$1. 


McPherson with Bureau of 
Standards 


A. T. MePherson has recently been ap- 
pointed to the position of associate chem- 
ist at the Bureau of Standards. His 
particular assignment has been to the 
invest gation of rubber and gutta percha 
as insulating materials. Mr. MePherson 
received the degree of Ph.D. this past 
June from the University of Chicago. 
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BRITISH RUBBER 
INDUSTRY IMPROVED 
Appreciable Decrease in Factory Unemploy- 


of Hose, 


Tires, 


ment and Increase in Sales 
Mechanical Rubber 


U. S. Department of Commerce Reports 


Goods, and 


The reductior in London stocks of 


erude rubber from 73,361 tons on Janu 
ary 27 to 50,335 tons on July 7, and in 


Liverpool stocks trom 8.782 tons in 
December, 1922, to 5.559 tons in June, 
1923, is accounted for by the excess ot 
exports over imports amounting to 
in the first six months of 1923, 


takings of British manufac 


S S46 tons 
and by the 
which amounted to 17,403 tons tor 
35,000 


turers, 
six months or at a rate of about 
tons per year, which is a very substantial 
improvement over their purchases for th 
two previous years (1920—25,000 tons; 
1921 24,000 tons) It is not possible to 


estimate what percentage of this vear’s 


purchases is for future use, but the rising 


market undoubtedly caused considerable 
speculation 

The position ol the British manutas 
turing industry has improved during the 
past Six months particularly in the sal 
mechanical rubber 


of hose and coods 


German makers of mall rubber goods 


have been active in this market as here 
tofore and have caused some anxiety to 
British makers. There has been some im 
provement in the position of tire manu 
facturers, although ceompetit'on trom 
continues to be 
According to the Board of Trade, 


10.7 per cent of the 


foreign manutacturers 
severe 
workpeople in the 
industry were unemployed at the end ot 
May, as compared with 13.1 per cent on 
December 18, 1922, 
provement 
still unsatisfactory 


indicating an im 
although the position seems 
for the industry as a 
; Hugh 
D. Butler, in a report to the Department 
ot Commerce 


whole, says Trade Commissioner, 


Want Biennial Expositions 
Members of the Chemists’ 
exhibitors in the 


Club and 
Chemical Exposition 
have decided not to hold an exposition 
in 1924. 
cent vote, is to hold chemical expositions 
every two years. Officials of the Chem- 
ists’ Club state that fully 60 per cent of 
the members and exhibitors favor the bi 
enmial plan. Following the 1923 Chem 
ical Exposition, to be held in the Grand 
Central Palace during the week of Sep 
tember 17 to 22, the next exposition will 


The plan, as indicated by a re- 


be held in 1925 by the same management. 


Firestone Attends Harding's 

Funeral in Marion 
Just eamping pals—Harding, 
Firestone And 
their annual camping trip 
this tno gathered about the bier of the 
late President Harding in Dr. Harding’s 
They were there not only 
to pay their respects to the late President 
but to honor one with 


Ford, 
Edison and so before 


starting on 


modest home 


whom they ex 
changed stories as they sat around camp 
fires two years ago in Maryland. 
leaving for Marion Mr 


Before 


Firestone paid 
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the late President this tribute: “To those New Rubber Co. For Los Angeles 
who had the honor and privilege of his 
personal friendship, his passing means 
an irreplaceable loss. -, oe eee 
the President imbued with an extraord- 
wealth of human understanding, 
kindness and a_ devotion to 
duty and service of, his fellowmen. 
Both he and Mrs. Harding gave to the 
White House an atmosphere of a true 
American Christian striving al- 
ways to live up to the highest American 


The California Tube and Tire Com- 
pany has selected Los Angeles, Cal., as 
its corporate home. The company, now 
incorporated, plans to erect a plant that 
will cost about $800,000, while the com- 
pany, now in the process of organization, 
is capitalized at $1,500,000. Present 
production plans call for 1,000 tires and 
tubes daily. Directors of the company 
are: Melville Dozier, Jr.; Cal. F. Hun- 
ter, president of the Hunter Truck 
Manufacturing Co.; Edward St. Albans, 

Edison manager of the Texas Holding Co.; 
Northern J. St. Paul White, F. J. Cook, 5. 5. 
Wortley, vice-president the Chilicothe 
Tire and Rubber Co. and E. W. Mattoon. 


inary 
sympathy, 


home 


ideals.” 


The annual Ford, Firestone, 
camping trip wi'l be held in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, although there 


is no itinerary. 


PTTTITITITITITTL LLL 


News Briefs 


Rubber Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
rubber trees that are yield- ing sued by stockholders in the Super- 
1,500 pounds of rubber ior Court of Alameda County The 
This is an increase plaintiff stockholders assert that the act- 
1,200 pounds ivities of the directors have resulted in 
assertion the insolvency of the company, and if 
bankruptcy. 


TITTI 


Duteh Java claim that are be- 


the have 


planters in 


ing as high as 
a year trom an acre. 
in yield of approximately 
an aere. Luther Burbank’s 


that man ean stimulate nature’s powers they persist, will result in 


* 


is herewith corroborated. Soil and 
climatie conditions in Java, of course, The Belgian Minister of Colonies states 
favorable, but the budding or that the Belgian eapable of 
grafting method of produe- producing unlimited quantities of rubber, 
tion has also had something to do with He also states that the quality will be 
the vield and quality of the rubber. equal to that of the Malay States and 
: . . that the cost price will be far more ad- 
Rubber Factories, Ltd., vantageous. 
F. M. S., showed a total deficit for the Several years ago an American finan- 
vear ending December 31, 1922 of cier and rubber manutacturer endeavored 
$83,679. Toward the end of the year to obtain a Belgian 
Conzo for the cultivating 


are most Congo is 


inereasing 


The Malayan 


coneession in the 


factories were lying idle. purpose of 


A period of uneasiness prevails in the rubber trees. It is more than likely 
Federated Malay States in regard to the that the Belgiums have been looking in- 
rubber position. It is estimated that to the possibilities of growing hevea 


about 1,400,000 aeres are planted with trees there since that time. According 
rubber, while at the same time it is in to the Minister ot Colonies the restric- 
timated that more rubber than should tion ‘policy, recommended by England, 
be exported is being shipped out of the Will not be adopted. 
states. i : ¥ 
e . ° The United States Rubber Co. has an- 

The regular semi-annual report of the nounced that C. B. Seger will take the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, tire selling activities under his own 
O., shows that the company earned supervis‘on. The company ranks fifth 
$6,314,318 for the half year period end- as a tire producer. Mr. Seger plans to 
ing, June 30. Sales totaled $55,439,631, push the sales of tires. At the same 
against $51,452,088 for the same period time the company announces that it will 
in 1922. In his report President Stadel- erect a new branch in Los Angeles that will 
man states that July’s sales have im- cost about $400,000. The new building 
proved and indicate a_ better is expected to be completed by the first 
through the current quarter. of the year. 


volume 


Another rubber company will soon be The Bergougnan Rubber Corp., Tren- 
erecting a factory out in Washington ton, N, J. is now in the hands of a 
Court House, O. The new company is receiver. Assets of the company are 
assuming the name of the Corelock Tube put at $1,800,000, while liabilities total 
and Rubber Co.. the incorporators be- $1,400,000, owed mostly to a Societe 
ing J. E, Stewart and H. C. Bender. Generale Des Establissements Berzoug- 
While one company is being organized, nan the Fresch company which con- 
another is disbanding. A legal notice trols the Trenton coneern. Judge Run- 
states that the plant and property of yon has appointed Charles E. Stokes, 
the I. T. S. Rubber Heel Co.., Ely ria, president of the New Jersey Rubber 
Q., was sold on July 27. The company Manufacturers’ Association, and Gaston 
had been in business for eight years, Tisne, equity receivers. 
and had turned out a great many rub 2 , 
ber heels. Akron is turning out about 50,000 
tires a day now, compared with 85,000 

Now and then stockholders of a ecom- tires a day a couple of-months ago. At 
pany that is losing money raise the ery present there are about 8,000 unem- 
of wilful and fraudulent mismanage- ploved workers, against a shortage of 
ment. Directors of the Coast Tire and 5,000 men for May and June. 


. . * 
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‘ear 
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NEW SCRAP RUBBER RATES 
FOR WESTERN TERRITORY 

The Western Trunk Line Committee of 
The Waste Material Dealers, Ine., N. Y. 
City, has approved the proposal to have 
scrap rubber, including scrap rubber 
tires, added to the commodity item for 
rags in Western Trunk Line Territory. 
Shipments must be made in straight car- 
loads and the minimum we'ght will be 
30,000 Ibs. for cars forty feet or less in 
length, and 40,000 lbs. for cars over forty 
feet to and ineluding fifty feet in length. 

A hearing was held on the subject in 
Chicago last March, at which several 
Chicago scrap rubber members’ were 
present as well as the Traffic Manager ot 
the Association. 

The proposal will materially reduce the 
rates on serap rubber as will be seen from 
the following table. 

TO CHICAGO 


From Present Proposed 
St. Pau!, Minn. ....... 26 19 
Duluth, Minn. ........ 29, 26 
Sioux Falls, S. D. ..... 35 28 
- ff a Se 33% 27% 
QGQmaka, Neb. ......,.. 331% 27% 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. ..... 21 16 
Des Moines, Ia. ....... 26 20% 
Kansas City, Mo. ..... 33 Yo 271% 


Shipments for June Off 

Shipments of rubber from the Straits 
Settlements in June, ineluding reex ports, 
totaled 19,000 long tons, against 20,000 
tons in May and 24,000 tons in Apmil. O1 
the June exports 11,400 tons, or 69 per 
cent, went to the United States, against 
14,000 tons, or 70 per cent, in May. 
Prices declined throughout the month 
and the tone of the market was dull. 
There was no special activity in forward 
sales. Reports trom Penang state that 
the government is exerting new pressure 
on the control of rubber production and 
export restriction. 


Wildman Directors Elected 

At a recent meeting of the stockho!ders 
of the Wildman Tire and Rubber Co., 
Port Clinton, O., the following were 
elected directors: W. W. Wi'dman, Bay 
City; G. J. Daum, Port Clinton; W. 
Twynan, Port Clinton; J. F. Langenau, 
Cleveland; Harold P. Orr, Carro'l, Mich. 


Bailey Dead 


Samuel J. Bailey, 52, for a number of 


vears manager of the Victor Rubber Co., 
recently died at his home, 40 West 94th 
Street, New York City. Mr. Bailey was 
a member of the famous Seventh Regi- 
ment. His widow, Mrs. Katherine A. 
Bailey, survives kim, 


Pennsylvania Operating 

After ‘being closed down for several 
weeks the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
Jeannette, Pa., resumed operat‘ons on 
August 8. While the announcement of 
the re-opening of the plant made no 
reference on what basis the plant would 
resume, still it is generally thought that 
the plant will continue on the old basis 
of three shifts. 
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Jenckes-Manville Mills 
Plan $39,000.000 Merger 


Stockholders of the Jenckes 
Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. L, 
will meet on August 23 to consider 
the purchase of all the property 
and assets of the Manville Com- 
pany, while at the same time the 
stockholders of the Manville Co. 
will be considering the same ques- 
tion. This move will produce one 
of the largest cotton units in the 
United States, it being stated that 
the Manville, Jenckes Co. will have 
a capitalization of $39,000,000, and 
will operate nine plants, employ- 
ine about 5,500 persons. 

The Manville Co. was incor- 
porated in May, 1920, having an 
authorized capital of $6,500,000. 
At present the Manville Company 
owns or operates the Globe, Nourse 
and Social Mills in Woonsocket, 
and the Bernon Mills in Georgia- 
ville, while the Jenckes Spinning 
Co. operates mills in Pawtucket 
and Central Falls, R. L., as well as 
a mill in Gastonia, N. C. 30th 
companies are manufacturers of 
cotton yarns and tire fabrics. 

The Jenckes Spinning Co. was 
incorporated in Rhode Island in 
1902 with an authorized capital of 
$200,000. In 1907 the concern in- 
creased its capitaliration to $1,000,- 
000, and in 1911 to $1,200,000. By 
1920 through an act of the Rhode 
Island Legislature the company in- 
creased its capitalization to 
$20,000,000, making it one of the 
largest cotton varn and tire fabric 
producers in the World. 

The Jenckes company’s notice to 
the stockholders said: 

“Your directors have had this 
purchase under consideration from 
all angles for several months and 
favor it, because it will give your 
company a diversified product. The 
Manville Co. manufactures a line 
of goods that is not competitive in 
any way with those now manufac- 
tured by your company. The 
present common stockholders of 
your company will own half the 
common stock in the new company. 
The preferred stock of your com- 
pany issued to the Manville stock- 
holders will exceed the amount of 
preferred stock of your company 
now outstanding by a margin e¢al- 
culated to take care of the excess 
of the net quick assets of the Man- 
ville Co. over those of your com- 
pany, after deducting the outstand- 
ing debenture bonds of your 
company. The new company will 
be in a strong financial position, 
and your board feels that the ac- 
quisition is for the best interests 
of both companies.” 
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GOODRICH ACQUIRES 
BRUNSWICK COMPANY 


The Brunswick Tire Company, former- 
ly a subsidiary of the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., has been merged with the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Henceforth all 
Brunswick tires will be manufactured at 
Akron, instead of Muskegon, Mich. The 
Brunswick Company has been turning 
out about 2,000 tires a day. All Bruns 
wick dealers will be served from Goodrich 
branches from now on. In the July 25 
issue of THe Rupper AGE we stated that 
all rumors regarding the discontinuance 
of the tire company by the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. were untrue. The 
plant at Muskegon, Mich., will be given 
over to the manufacturing of other rub- 
ber products by the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., it is said. 


Bus Lines Carry 45,000,000 
Fares 


The bus lines of New Jersey have car 
ried approximately 45,000,000 passengers 
during the month of August, and, there 
fore, head, in the total number of persons 
transported, all the bus lines of the 
country. During the 10 month period 
ending April 30, 1923, the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Co. carried 44,630,097 passengers, 
while the busses of California took care 
of 14,000,000 fares during 1922. The 
busses of Ohio during 1922 are reported 
to have transported 12,000,000 fares, 
Minnesota’s busses being eredited with 
10,000,000. The trolley strike in New 
Jersey, however, is responsible for the 
swinging loads credited the Jersey 
busses. 


Ideal’s Property To Be Sold 


The plant and property of the Ideal 
Tire and Rubber Co., Warner Road, 
Cleveland, O., will be sold to the high- 
est bidder on Tuesday morning, August 
28, in the West Court Room, Federal 
Building, Cleveland. The company’s 
property consists of 51,531 acres of 
land and_ buildings located thereon. 
Buildings occupy about 11 acres along 
Warner’s Road, and are connected with 
the L. E. & P. Ry. by a siding 1,569 feet 
long. All of the buildings as well as 
the equipment are new and in good con- 
dition. Sale of real property is sub- 
jected to a $10,000 deposit to be ap- 
plied toward the purchase price, the 
balance to be paid 10 days after accept- 
ance of bid. A deposit must also be 
made for the purchase of chattels, and 
all property must be removed by Sep- 
tember 20. All bids must be in writ- 
ing and sealed. 


Kelly Seeks Canadian Site 


It is reported that the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co. is planning to erect a 
Canadian factory. Representatives of 
the company are said to be in Canada 
now, their object being the selection of a 
suitable site for the new plant. Their 
decision will be announced later. 
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Companies Cancel Bonus 

Akron’s rubber companies have 
the the 10 
per cent bonus paid employees The or 
der went into effect in the plants of the 
on August 


live ot 


announced discontinuance of 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
16, by August 22 all 
ploved had lost their bonuses 

The attributed to the caneella 
tion of the “economic sit- 
Goodyear makes a 


em 


and persons 


reason 
the bonus 1s 
uation.” The 
total of five plants that have discontinued 
bonuses, the others 


Mohawk and 


order 
payment of similar 
Miller, Firestone, 
The Miller Rubber Co. in is 
cancellation order stated: 
situation, the 10 
per cent bonus now being paid to piece 
he diseon- 


being 
Goodrich 

the 
“(Owing to the economic 


sning 


laborers will 


August 6.” 


workers and day 


t rue d, commencing 
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valued at 
St. 


and 63,365 pairs in 1920, 
$62,886 and $212,770 respectively. 
Pierre imported 6,847 pairs of American 
boots, valued at $19,196, compared with 
3,243 pairs in 1921, valued at $11,258. 

In 1922 the Newfoundlanders also took 
81.023 pounds ot water proofed cloth- 
valued at $30,717. The report 
states that 20,654 American made tires 
were sold in the country in 1922, com- 
pared with 18,674 in 1921 and 31,871 
in 1920. The demand for rubber goods 
in Newfoundland mostly exists in the 
only town of any importance - St. Johns. 


ing, 


Hope To Form Southern Div. 


The outlook for a Southern Division 
of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers is said to be very 


bright, indeed. Applications have been 
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N.S.C. To Meet 


The National Safety Council will hold 


its Twelfth Annual Congress in the 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., October 
1 to 5. About sixty sessions of special 


and general interest to the public and 
industrial men are included on the pro- 
gram. It is also stated that three new 
sections of the National Safety Couneil 
will be formed at this congress. Another 
feature of this session will be that the 
American Association of Industrial Phys- 
icians and Surgeons and the New York 
Department of Labor plan to meet in 
joint with various members of 
the Council. 


session 


Chillicothe Gets Rubber Co. 








received from 8. 


C. Weber Iron & Steel 


A new rubber company will locate in 


Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., and Thomas Chillicothe, QO.  Incorporat‘on papers 
Newfoundland Is A Good F. Seitzinger’s Sons of Atlanta. The Were recently filed, which showed that 
Rubber Boot Market Association has now 309 members, and the capitalization will be $50,000 and 
- : s1e9 ene it is hoped that before the new year ar- that Frank Jackson, J. M. Baker, J, L. 
The United States exported $182,825 J+... that fully 500 members “will be Cadwallader, Lon Mark and Mr. Cline 
in rubber goods to Newfoundland and ,) oho : are the incorporators. It is stated that 
-~arcwea cc ponte gr Legs a ; ; ; the new concern plans to manufacture 
monograph recently ublishec yy the . : a puncture proof inner tube for pnenu- 
Rubber Division, Mh te wre of Com New Rubber Mixer Inspected th ge 09 ™ ee ee 
merece, Exports to St. Pierre and Mi The rubber mixing machine, invented . 
quelon in 1922 totaled $19,557. by C. C. Moshier of the East Iron and 
As the principal occupation in New- Machine Co., Lima, 0., was inspected New “Buflovak” Drver 
foundland and St. Pierre is fishing, rub- recently by representatives of several 7 
ber shoes and boots are demanded. New- Akron companies. The machine, it is A new type of atmospheric dram 
‘foundland was the third largest market claimed, may revolutionize crude rubber dryer, designed to dry semi-solid ma- 
for American rubber boots in 1922, being mixing methods. Last vear, it is said, terials that are not injured by atmos- 
surpassed only by Japan and England. tests of the machine were made at the pheriec drying or sensitive to moderate 
Fully 34,340 pairs of boots were im- plants of the United States Rubber Co. temperatures, has been added to the 
ported from the United States, valued Since then a number of improvements standard line of dryers built by the 
at $92,442, against 20,024 pairs in 1921 have been made. Buffalo Foundry and Machine Company. 
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Crude Rubber Imports 


Importations of Crude Rubber into the United States During July, 1923 


| re piled and distributed by The Rubber Association of America 
It 
(Est ated 1 v eights long tons) 
PLANTATIONS AFRICANS 
FROM rONS FROM TONS 
Batavia 1,186 Autwerp 37 
Belawan- Deli 1,706 Bordeaux 42 
Colombe 1,140 Havre is 
Hamburg 16 Liverpool 8 
Liverpool 146 Southampton 11 
London 1,414 
Malacca 874 146 
Penang 1,96 
Pt. Swettenham 846 CENTRALS AND GUAYULE 
Rotterdam 24 Centrals (Mexico and 
Singapore 7,440 Central America) 23 
Sourabaya 684 Guayule (Mexico) June 139 
. July 189 
17,459 - 
51 
MANICOBA & MATTO GROSSO 
Tons PARAS 
Manicoba 17 Iquitos , 10 
Manoas , 331 
Para 295 
636 
GUMS, WASTE RUBBER, ETC., IMPORTED FROM VARIOUS 
SOURCES 
Tons Tons 
Waste 121 Miscellaneous Gums 436 
Balata 68 
Comparison 1922-1923 
Total Importations 7 
months ending, JULY 3lst 
IULY-1922 JULY-1923 1922 1923 
Plantation 24,563 17,459 148,564 196,406 
Para 7 636 5,684 8,524 
African LO’ 146 912 2,763 
Central 2 23 40 292 
Guayule 2s 281 637 
Matto Grosso ) 
Vanicoba and ) } 17 122 26% 
25,245 18,609 155,603 208,648 % 


JULY. 1923, SHOWING PORTS OF 


ARRIVAL 


PLANTATIONS FOR 
ORIGIN AND 


ARRIVALS 


FROM ARRIVED AT TONS 
TTC ree ee Boston ‘ 22 
Batavia New York : . 1,164 
Belawan- Deli Boston . 20 
OS een New York 1,686 
EE she Habs & a 66 y ae he ee Boston 10 
Dn. «0. . < «neo aacemkmwen eee New York ... : 1,130 
.. .. SS ere New York see 36 
DD © dudecdeosrésc0bchbewhe New York 146 
i wide adé-d 46 00 a6 bam ae New York . , 1,414 
CE ee ee Boston . _ see 6 
Malacca New York 868 
Penang Boston 157 
Penang New York : 1,775 
tL <4 bdud dn 0440 Whbraee aul San Francisco ... eae ‘ 3 
ee Boston , ‘ 6 
alt PL vcossveccceeeese New York . 840 
DE Cc bacdhéveces eneebenads New York .. 24 
i “6 s.9s bows e «wen ope eee Boston , ‘ 406 
Singapore Los Angeles 549 
I Se a New York 6,268 
I Si a og aie ie a a San Francisco 217 
Sourabaya New York 684 
17,459 
ARRIVALS OF PLANTATIONS BY PORTS 
Atlantic Ports 
New York a dat 16,035 
Boston dace ih 627 
16,662 
Pacific Ports 
San Francisco 248 
a Sn wha oad Cwadk Gitaaee se 549 
797 
17,459 


“ 
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RECENT IMPORT DUTIES 
LEVIED ON RUBBER GOODS 


Guatemala 

By the terms of a treaty effective May 
8, 1923, by which France granted certain 
duty concessions to Guatemalan export 
products, French manufactures of hard 
rubber and gutta-percha are granted a 
reduction of 30% from the general im- 
port duty; all other French manufactures 
of rubber are subject to the rates stated 
below. Imports of rubber manufactures 
from the United States and other coun- 
tries are granted no reduction from the 
rates given in this cireular. 

Import duties may be paid, at the 
option of the interested party, in either 
American gold or in Guatemalan cur- 
rency at the rate of 50 pesos to one 
dollar. 

The kilo equals 2.2046 pounds avoir- 
dupois. Legal weight is weight of goods 
with immediate packing, wrappers, and 
pasteboard boxes, but not the outside 
case. Gross weight is weight of goods 
and all coverings, interior and exterior. 

Rate of Duty 


Tariff No Articles Pesos per legal kilo. 
1923 Rubber in sheets for the 
arts . ae oe 
1924 Rubber in strips for bil- 
liard cushions ... ‘ 1.50 
1925 Rubber and «gutta-percha, 
for dental purposes . 2.00 
1926 Rubber in sheets, with or 
without fabric interlining 0.20 (Gross wt.) 
1927 Rubber for sling-shots 2.00 
241 Garters of cotton, with or 
without elastic - 2.00 
308 Suspenders of cotton, 
with or without elastic .. 2.00 
309 Suspenders of cotton, 
with or without elastic, 
embroidered or ornamen 
ted 3.00 
1419 Garters of linen, pure or 
mixed , 3.00 
i58 Suspenders of linen; pure 
or mixed ‘ — 3.00 
159 Same, embroidered or or- 
namented . 4.00 
717 Garters of silk, pure or 
mixed : _ 6.00 
748 Suspenders, silk, pure or 
mixed , . 6.00 
1874 Elastics for shoes 1.00 
2284 Gutta-percha or imita- 
tions thereof, manufac 
tured into articles for 
pharmaceutic, photo- 
graphic, or chemical pur- 
poses, such as trays, 
baths, pans, basins, fun- 
nels, etc 1 O18 


2280 Rubber manufactured in- 
to tubes, sheets, bags for 
bases or other articles not 
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specified, for chemical or 

pharmaceutical purposes 1.50 
1959 Hose of all kinds, for 

pumps, or other purposes 0.20 (Gross wt.) 
1770 Manufactures of rubber, 

not specified (Including 

tires of all kinds) ...... 2.00 


Haiti 

The general rates of the Haitian cus- 
toms duties on rubber goods apply to 
goods from all countries, except to cer- 
tain gdods from France. By a special 
treaty these French goods are granted 
a 4 reduction on the total duties (in- 
cluding all surtaxes, as well as wharfage 
charees, weighing fees, and visa fees). 

Haitian customs duties include surtaxes 
of 50% and 3344% of the duty in cur- 
reney and 45% of the duty in gold. These 
surtaxes have been caleulated, and the 
total duty on all rubber goods, in United 
States currency, is given below. 

The basis for assessing the ad valorem 
rates is the value of the goods in place 
of production converted into legal cur- 
rency, plus 10% for expenses. The 
monetary unit is the gold gourde which 
is equivalent to $0.20. 

RATE OF DUTY 

(Including all 

surtaxes. ) 


*345 Boots and half boots for 
women, of all kinds 


Tariff No Articles 


Per dewen pairs ......:;-. $3.57 
*346 The same for girls. Per dozen 

i es arens a ere 
*347 Elastic and lace boots for 

.. 26, 2 seer ere .89 
*345 The same for boys. Per pair 48 
*351 Footwear of all kinds for 

children. Per dozen pairs . 1.19 


*355 Slippers of rubber or with 
rubber soles. Per dozen pairs 3.57 


*413 Mackintosh coats. Each ... 1.19 
555 Elastics garter Per ell 
(46.77 inches) pekinese woes See 
*556 Elastics: boot. Per ell (46.77 
inches ) ‘ seg ‘ ‘ .048 
710 India rubber erasers, pencil 
or ink en Qe Aideick ass .06 
*809 Hip suspenders. Per dozen 
pairs SEPP re Ty ee .60 
*810 Garters. Per dozen pairs .. .60 
*811 Toys of all kinds ........ . 24% 
1359 Nipples See Gee Acs cess $0.12 
ex1365 Rubber stamps. Each ..... 12 
1452 Pipes (hose): rubber, linen 
eloth, ete. Per feet ...... .012 


Articles not otherwise speci 
fied. (Including among other 
articles of rubber manufac- 
ture, pneumatic and _ solid 
| a A ee 24% 


*French rubber goods falling under these tariff 
numbers are granted a % reduction on the total 
duties (including all surtaxes, as well as wharf- 
age charges, weighing fees, and visa fees. 
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NUMEROUS COTTON MILLS 
CHANGE HANDS RECENTLY 


The Beaver Duck plant of the Couch 
Cotton Mills Co., Ine. of Greenville, 8. 
C., was sold at public auction on August 
10, to C. J. Haynesworth for $160,000. 
It is thought that the property was 
bought for holders of the bonds of the 
Beaver Company, Other mills in the 
Greenville section that changed hands 
recently are the Tucapaw Mills, sold to 
Lockwood Greene & Co. for about 
$2,000,000; the Pelzer Mills, also to 
Lockwood Greerie & Co., about $10,000,000 
being involved; three units of the Vic- 
tor Monaghan Company, sold for about 
$2,250,000. 


Refuse $100,000 For Wausau 
Plant 


N. H. Zender and his associates have 
refused $100,000 for the plant and as- 
sets of the Marathon Rubber Products 
Co., now in the reeeiver’s hands. <A. A. 
Babbitt, receiver, was instructed to ob- 
tain a better offer for the property 
which is located in Wausau, Wis. 





Carlton Joins Dovan Chemical 

C. A. Carlton, chief chemist of the 
Columbia Tire and Rubber Co., Mansfield, 
QO., has resigned his position with that 
organization, accepting an offer from the 
Dovan Chemical Corp., 30 Church Street, 
N. Y. City. Mr. Carlton will be the 
research chemist for the New York con- 
cern. 


Regent Is Bankrupt 
The Regent Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada, has been declared bankrupt. 
Notice has been sent out to creditors to 
present their claims to Jas. P. Langley, 
authorized trustee, not later than August 
15. 


Panther Building 
On account of an increasing volume of 
business, the Panther Rubber Co., 
Stoughton, Mass., is erecting two ad- 
ditions to its plant. One of the new 
buildings will be used as an operating 
plant and the other for storage. 





Report of Inventory—Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 


“Production” and Shipment” figures cover the entire month for which each report is made. 


month. 


January, 1922 to June, 1923 


“Inventory” includes tires and tubes constituting domestic stock in factory and in transit to, , 
possession of dealers on consignment basis, and as a total represents all tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock. 
“Shipments” includes only stock forwarded to a purchaser and does not include stock forwarded to a warehouse, branch, or on a consignment 


basis, or abroad. 


“Inventory” is reported as of the last day of each 


or at, warehouses, branches (if any), or in 


(Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 


__PNEUMATIC CASINGS 


No. Mfrs. 


SOLID TIRES 





____._§_._INNER TUBES. 
No. Mfrs. 


$$, 


No. Mfrs. 


MONTH Reporting Inventory Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments 
January, 1922 66 4,174,216 2,055,134 1,596,806 66 5,246,647 2,343,393 1,889,724 11 181,769 40,224 33,294 
February, 1922 66 4,691,329 2,084,308 1,562,365 65 6,141,956 2,596,774 1,702,583 1l 183,448 39,492 36,805 
March, 1922 63 5,183,286 2,645,790 2,073,963 63 6,991,118 3,017,511 2,090,737 11 182,197 49,433 48,350 
April, 1922 65 5,464,336 2,401,187 2,086,651 65 7,230,096 2,650,573 2,329,343 il 173,748 46,664 52,309 
May, 1922 65 5,523,095 2,721,503 2,639,273 65 7,189,552 2,970,696 2,938,947 ll 170,904 57,640 60,711 
June, 1922 64 5,042,147 2,838,890 3,133,260 64 6,186,534 3,130,629 3,973,679 1l 169,808 66,089 63,408 
July, 1922 63 4,834,106 2,476,636 2,695,095 63 5,675,839 3,068,199 3,630,744 11 176,375 71,505 60,425 
August, 1922 63 4,629,392 2,905,209 3,029,823 63 5,207,228 3,808,224 4,220,055 il 189,698 84,313 69,435 
September, 1922 64 4,612,037 2,504,744 2,502,106 64 5,164,757 38,501,442 3,558,971 11 200,016 82,767 66.797 
October, 1922 64 4,682,958 2,674,662 2,588,770 64 5,488,033 3,787,758 3,420,680 1l 213,942 85,480 71,275 
November, 1922 62 4,964,976 2,733,134 2,379,708 61 6,210,053 3,850,908 3,075,023 11 234,684 85,775 61,466 
December, 1922 59 4,599,208 2,656,942 2,934,079 59 5,732,125 3,411,074 3,825,949 10 244,061 77,221 64,570 
January, 1923 62 4,695,916 3,127,270 2,994,297 62 5,838,310 3,951,885 3,748,651 il 262,462 83,383 60,611 
February, 1923 60 5,224,387 3,217,937 2,588,639 60 6,771,958 4,039,202 3,001,697 il 270,191 75,457 63,394 
March, 1923 58 5,670,601 3,865,726 3,322,637 57 7,740,945 4,875,414 3,828,315 il 265,843 79,788 77,144 
April, 1923 56 6,088,272 3,539,326 -.2,976,160 55 8,394,184 4,259,558 3,535,635 11 260,631 71,468 72,609 
May, 1923 57 6,906,594 3,659,986 2,757,764 57 9,292,223 4,317,537 3,414,115 10 268,323 77,288 67,147 
June, 1923 55 7,040,600 2,956,943 2,502,185 54 8924,.326 3,590,011 3,581,060 10 283,425 72,445 52,126 








Super- Yielding 
Rubber 
‘Trees 


Statement Shows Progress on United States 


Rubber Company Plantation in Increasing 


Yield By Environment and Selection 


HE movement recently inaugurated by the United States 
T Government to investigate the possibility of growing 
crude rubber in the western hemisphere in competition 
with the vast plantations established by the British, Dutch, 
French, Belgians, Japanese, and Americans in the Far East 
will probably include an inquiry into feasible methods of in- 
creasing the yield of rubber trees so that an adequate supply 
of rubber can be produced from fewer trees than at present. 
Inquiry into this subject of producing super-yielding rub 
ber trees brings to light the fact that for several years the 
United States Rubber Company on its great plantation on the 
Dutch Island of Sumatra in the Far East has been conducting 
experiments which have attracted wide attention among 
growers 
These experiments are along two general lines: One to 
improve the environment of the tree so as to enable it to give 
its best pertormance, and the other by a process of selection 
of the best yielders in a plantation gradually to develop trees 
of the super-yielding type 
There are in general two methods of accomplishing this 
One is by means of seed of high yielding parentage, 


selection, 
the other by means of enttings from high yielding trees. 














Drainage Ditch (Sumatra) 


This second method is known as “budding.” The cuttings 
of some plants, such as geraniums and potatoes, will put out 
new roots when planted, and grow into complete new plants. 
Unfortunately, the rubber tree does not respond so easily. 
Indeed, for a long time practically no success was attained 
with euttings although every thinkable method was used. 
Finally a successful method was worked out and buddings 
were made in sufficient number to plant about three acres in 
Java in 1915. The details of the method for use on a large 
scale were worked out perhaps more fully, and brought to a 
greater perfection on the United States Rubber Company’s 
plantation. 

Among the serious difficulties which had to be overcome 


was the susceptibility during particular seasons of the 








S. Rubber Plantation 


Young Trees and Railroad on U. 
(Sumatra) 


wounded tissues to attacks by destructive organisms. One 
must realize that this work has been done in a warm, moist 
climate where many more things than men are vile, where on 
every hand destructive fungi are ready to pounce upon an 
open wound. 

The general procedure is as follows: High yielding trees 
are determined by recording the performances of each tree. 
The best trees are then used for supplying cuttings, which 
are in the form of small slips of bark, each containing a dor- 
mant bud. These slips are grafted on a seedling tree in the 
following way 

With a sharp knife a section of bark is cut away from the 
sapling near the base of the tree, but in such a way that it 
remains attached to the tree along its lower edge. The bud- 
slip is then laid on the exposed surface of the tree inside the 
loosened bark, and then the bark is bound back in place with 
paraflined cloth to prevent drying out and to keep the growing 
surtaces in close contact. 

In the course of a month the fusion of the bud-slip with 
the tree should have been accomplished, and the bandage is 
removed. The bud is then forced to grow by cutting off the 
sapling at a point about fifteen inches above the grafting 
point. In the course of a few months a rapidly growing 
shoot is formed which in time becomes the main body of the 
tree. When adequately done the new, budded shoot gradually 
closes over the wound and in a couple of years the deformity 
becomes nearly obliterated. 

The problem of determining the best method of budding 
and of its extension as a practical plantation procedure was 
attacked on the United States Rubber Company's plantation 
about five vears ago. By the end of 1919 the major difficul- 
ties had been overcome, and the extension of the budding 
operations seriously undertaken. Budded stock is gradually 
coming into tapping. 

What may he expected in the way of improvement of yield 
from budded stock? No one can answer this question 
definitely. There is a very wide range of opinion, but 
among the more conservative it is believed that an improve- 
ment of yield so that it will approach 600 to 1200 pounds 
per acre per year, may be expected instead of the usual 250 
to 300 pounds. If even the lower of these figures, 600 
pounds, is realized it will more than pay for the trouble and 
expense, and there are some actual results, albeit yet rather 
meagre, which lend substance to the hope. 


Swiss Market for Rubber Specialties 

There is not a big business in dress shields and bathing 
eaps here, The centers of this trade in order of importance 
are Zurich, Basel, and Geneva. In several of the Berne show- 
windows I notice rubber bathing caps in faney colors. Most 
of these come from America; some goods of this kind come 
from Germany, but dealers say these are “cheap and shoddy”. 
The American caps retail from 2 to 10 Swiss franes or from 
$0.35 to $1.75 at present exchange rates. Offers made to 
Swiss buyers should be e¢.i.f. Antwerp or Genoa in Swiss 
franes, in order to get best results. (Consul Thornwell 
Haynes, Berne, July 5.) 
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The Crepe Rubber Sole — 
Future Here ? 


Foreign Opinion Holds Largely to the Belief that it is a 
Success While Doubt is Still Expressed Here — Mr. Omansky 


What Is Its 


Answers His Critics — Results 


veritable hornet’s nest of opinion has been stirred up in 

A this country and abroad by the following statement 

on the subject of crepe rubber soles made by Mr. M. 
Omansky in the April 25 issue of THe RupBer AGE: 

“In spite of all our disastrous experiences with soles, we 
are now engaged in a new folly. I refer to the new fad of 
unvuleanized pale crepe soles. It is remarkably peculiar 
how we hesitate to make necessary improvements in the 
quality of soles, but plunge into a fad. The experience 
of England is no criterion, if we are to judge by the trashy 
products which are acceptable to that country as rubber 
heels. Let us remember that the prime object of this fad 
is to increase the consumption of plantation rubber. It 
is not a result of the many years of painful experience 
with rubber soles. If even undervuleanized soles will wear 
poorly, what are we to expect from uncured goods? Such 
soles may give a fair degree of service on soft turfed golf 
links, where occasional use over a long time will give the 
impression of considerable mileage. But these soles are 
now being adopted for street wear. They are bound to prove 
unsatisfactory, and will do the industry more harm than 
good.” 

Immediately upon receipt of this statement in England 
refutations were forwarded to THe Ruspser AGe from 
Macadam, Reith & Co., and from the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ine., attempting to disprove the theory held by Mr. 
Omansky to the effect that crepe soles were just a fad which 
would do the industry more harm than good if persisted in. 


Crowther’s Answer 


In a letter accompanying his statement, Mr. G. R. Crowther, 
Propaganda Secretary of the Rubber Growers Association, 
says the following: “In view of the misleading nature of his 
(Mr. Omansky’s) statements which are totally inaccurate, I 
shall be glad if you ean devote some space to permit of the 
publication of the facts which I have put forward.” Mr. 
Crowther’s statement is as follows: 

To the Editor, Tue Rupper AGE; 

In your issue of April 25th, there appeared a very in- 
teresting and instructive paper “Some Problems with Rub- 
ber Soles” by Mr. Morris Omansky who presumably is a 
rubber technologist of considerable experience in connection 
with vuleanized soles and heels. 

The last paragraph of the article, however, clearly in- 
dicates that the avthor is without practical experience of 
the natural crepe rubber sole. The natural crepe rubber 
sole is referred to as a fad and in conclusion the sweeping 
assertion is made that crepe rubber soles are bound to 
prove unsatisfactory and will do the industry more harm 
than good. It is presumed that Mr. Omansky is in pos- 
session of definite facts which warrant such a wholesale 
condemnation, otherwise one might be inclined to view 
his assertion as the outcome of a biassed interest. 

It would be interesting if Mr. Omansky would be good 
enough to give particulars of the data which have lead him 
to his present conclusions. 

In the meantime, it may be of interest to your readers 
if we give a brief account of the development of the ap- 
plication of plantation finished crepe rubber as a soleing 
medium together with some indication of the phenomenal 
suecess which it has achieved in this country. 
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of Local 


Owing to the shortage of vuleanized rubber during the 
war, rubber planters in the East turned their attention to 
natural plantation rubber as a soleing medium for use on 
the hard tennis courts in Ceylon. In due course a special 
type of crepe rubber was evolved which proved so im- 
measurably superior to the vulcanized product that the 
latter has never regained favor. 

The crepe rubber which is used for shoe soles undergoes 
a special milling process on the plantations in order to 
produce a firm gristly texture at the same time retaining 
the natural resilience and flexibility which are the outstand- 
The natural rubber possesses 


Investigations 


ing features of pure rubber. 

















American “Clico” Crepe Sole 


a “nerve” and toughness which is not possessed by the 
vuleanized product. It is from 50 to 60 per cent lighter 
than the ordinary rubber sole and from 20 to 30 per cent 
lighter than leather. It possesses unequalled durability. 
(1 personally have seen a pair of tennis shoes soled with 
crepe rubber which were worn constantly for ten years on 
the hard courts in Ceylon. To-day the soles show little 
or no signs of wear.) In addition to the above qualities 
the natural rubber is cheaper than the vulcanized product 
as it undergoes no subsequent process of breaking down and 
manufacture. 

The crepe rubber sole was introduced to British shoe 
manufacturers less than two years ago and in spite of the 
alleged conservative outlook of the British manufacturer 
the trade took it up enthusiastically in order to satisfy 
the steadily increasing demand of the sporting public. 


Athletes Favor Sole 


Leading lawn tennis and golf players were given oppor- 
tunities of testing the new material and they were loud and 
unanimous in their appreciation of its qualities. The pe- 
culiarly tenacious grip, the lightness and resilient flexibility 
of crepe rubber appealed to the leading exponents of our 
field games and it is worthy of record that every one of the 
events in the World’s Championship Lawn Tennis Meeting 





" 
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at Wimbledon last year were won by players using natural 
crepe soles. 

As is usually the ease, produced imitators. 
Stocks of ordinary rubber were broken down and rolled 
out in imitation of the genuine imported product. The 
result of this process was to destroy the “nerve” of the 
rubber and to take away those very properties which ren- 
der it particularly suitable for shoe soles. The rubber 
produced by this breaking down process is soft and gela- 
tinous, lacks durability and frays at the edges. In some 
cases attempts were made to cisguise the gelatinous ap- 
pearance by a 

Natural plantation finished crepe rubber is already being 
imitated by American manufacturers. Evidently the crepe 
rubber sole must have attained some measure of success in 
order to justify the trouble which has been taken to pro- 
vide an imitation 


Success 


freezing process 


Diffeult to Supply Demand 


So great was the demand created last year that it was 
found impossible to provide the necessary supplies of the 
special type of rubber. <A leading London rubber broker 
has informed me that over 500 tons of sole rubber have 
been sold since January of this year. 

This summer it is an exceptionally rare thing to find a 
retail establishment either in London or in the provinces 
which does not display some shoes soled with natural 
crepe rubber 

Up to the present, the trade has concentrated upon the 
production of sports shoes soled with crepe rubber but it 
is a very significant fact that boot and shoe manufacturers 
are extending its applheation to every day footwear and as 
a& repairing material. Several firms are doing a very large 
putting up pairs of half soles with a tin of 
their attachment. The publie have 
already realized that crepe rubber soles will outwear three 
pairs of any type of sole and the British manufacturer is 
so far convinced of the potentialities of crepe rubber as to 
eater for the general demand which is inereasing every 
dav for ordinary footwear soled with natural rubber. 

It is worthy of notice that the War Office recently called 
for tenders for 40,000 pairs of particularly 
specified that these shoes should have crepe rubber soles. 
The Navy, Police Force, and other public services are test- 
ing the crepe rubber sole and so far the results obtained 


business i 


solution sufficient for 


shoes and 


have been eminently satisfactory. 

Actual experience in this country we are told is no 
criterion since “trashy products are acceptable as rubber 
heels”. Presumably the trashy products are due to the 
fact that American manufacturers “hesitate to make neces- 
sary improvements in the quality of soles.” This hesi- 
tation may have contributed to the 
suecess of the genuine rubber product. 

Whatever may be the value of actual experience so far 
as this country is concerned, I think sufficient evidence has 
been put forward to prove that if crepe rubber soles are 
a fad they are a fad which has come to stay. 

June 12, 1925 

Macadam, Reith & Co. of London, among the first to intro- 
duce crepe soled shoes in England, tell of their experience and 
of their belief that this footwear has come to stay. Their 
statement is as follows: 


quite conceivably 


Answer of Macadam, Reith & Co. 


To The Editor, Tur Ruprer AGE: 

We have read with interest the last paragraph of Mr. 
Morris Omansky’s article on “Some Problems with Rubber 
Soles” which appeared in Tue Ruprer AGE of America on 
April 25. We note also your request in the subsequent 
article entitled “Is the Crepe Sole Just a Fad?”, for some 
comment on the subject from your readers. 

We thank vou for the reference you have made to our 
Report, and we should like to add a few remarks from our 
experience of Crepe Rubber which may be of further in- 
terest. 

When we first introduced Crepe Sole Rubber in Eng!and 
we did so because we knew that it had already “come to 
stay” in Ceylon. It had been experimented with in the 
East before the war, and we have in our possession a ten- 
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nis shoe which has been worn steadily for seven years 
without repair to the soles. During the war the shortage 
of vuleanized soles in Ceylon he!ped toward the adoption 
of Crepe Rubber, and the resulting experience of its com- 
fort and durability on hard courts in the intense tropical 
heat permanently established its use and popularity, not 
only for sports, but also for ordinary walking wear. From 
1919 onward its adoption has been permanent both by 
Englishmen and natives in the country of its origin. 

This fact was the reason why we introduced the rubber 
in England. The first and immediate result was its adop- 
tion, not by fashionable or faddist circles, but by the 
leading Tennis Champions and Golf Professionals.  Al- 
though it was comparatively a rarity last Spring the 
World Championship tournament at Wimbledon found the 
majority of the leading tennis players using crepe rubber 
soles. It cannot be supposed that such champions as 
Mile. Lenglen, Miss MeKane, Gerald Patterson, Anderson, 
O’Hara Wood, Lycett, Kingscote and others would wear in 
championship matches a new and almost unknown com- 
modity unless they had a reason for doing so which was 
something more than “a new folly” or “a fad”. Simi'ari'y, 
In volt circles we found crepe sole rubber eagerly ad ypted 
by Braid, Vardon, Herd, Ray, Ockenden and others, who 
like the above mentioned Tennis Champ‘ons, were un- 
stinting in their pra'‘se of it. 

From our point of view as merchants we are very g'ad 
to record that crepe sole rubber in England has never 
tended to become either a fashion or a “fad”. Its use has 
spread slowly and steadily solely on individual expenence 
of its merits, and individual recommendation. We had 
assurances from thousands of users that they have never 
heen so comfortably shod in walking, and that in tennis 
and golf it had improved their game. When we first in- 
troduced the rubber we were entirely unknown to the shoe 
trade. We were met with keen interest and enthusiasm by 
shoe manufacturers to whom we are very much indebted 
for their enterprise and determination in the early days 
when there were difficulties to be faced and overcome. The 
retailers were less optimistic, and we may state confidently 
that the demand for crepe soles in England is due to the 
recognition and appreciation of its undoubted advantages 
by the man in the street. We have no doubt whatever 
that the results which have been achieved in England will 
very soon be repeated in the United States notwithstanding 
Mr. Omansky’s criticism. 

June 6, 1923 


Mr. Omansky’s Answer 


Both of these answers were submitted to Mr. Omansky and 
in characteristic vein he makes reply in a manner showing 
that he has given this subject much thought and study. The 
last paragraph of Mr. Omansky’s statement is especially in- 
teresting and is probably the real key to the solution of the 
namely vuleanization. Mr. Omansky’s 
complete answer follows: 

To The Editor, THe Rupper AGE: 

The response to my remarks on pale crepe sales from 
“Merrie England” is indeed amusing. The testimonials 
from golf and tennis players are reminicent; they remind 
me of the printed praise applied to health foods, patented 
medicines, and quack doctors by “prominent” stage and 
screen folk, prize fighters, politicians and others seeking 
publicity. As a scientist, I must refuse such testimony, 
even if sincere, on the same grounds that the medical world 
refuses to pay attention to patent medicine testimonials. 
The “famous” are not competent to judge in this field. 

The strenuous activities of a well matched pair of ex- 
pert tennis players are spectacular. The sudden bursts of 
energy and change of direction are apt to give an exagger- 
ated and sensational impression as to the wear on a sole. 
The fact is that local stresses are produced on stitches and 
seams; the wear on the sole is almost negligible. This 
being so, and the fact that sports are indulged in for com- 
paratively short periods at infrequent intervals will explain 
why inferior rubber products have and continue to render 
service over long periods or seasons. 

I have no objection to crepe soles for sport shoes. For 


crepe sole problem 
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this purpose they are light and comfortable, and very 
flexible, all of which are important considerations. How- 
ever, crepe soled shoes have been and still are offered (at 
greatly reduced prices) for ordinary street wear. It is for 
this purpose that the crepe sole has proved itself to be 
wholly unsuited. The soft and usually unvuleanized rub- 
ber holds an unusual amount of dirt which is carried into 
the house leaving its imprint in a most unaesthetie form. 

Contrary to its behavior on turf or well prepared tennis 
courts, these soles are very slippery on smooth city pave- 
ments in wet weather. In this connection you may recall 
that my article on soles pointed out that the coefficient of 
friction of rubber rises with an increase in hardness. This 
fact is being made use of by some automobile tire manu- 
facturers who have increased the hardness of their treads 
with a view to reduce the slipping and skidding tendencies 
on wet pavements. 


“Crepe Sole Squashes and Curls” 


Then again, the pale crepe sole squashes out and curls 
over the sides of the shoes. In the recent hot spells this 
effect was so great that many wearers had to trim the 
“overflow” from off the edges of their shoes a number of 
times. This continuous squashing out is at the expense 
of the thickness of the sole. The ultimate collapse of the 
crepe sole is not due to wear but its squashing down to 
an impractical thickness, when the toe, ball and heel give 
way in large pieces. The stock curls away rather than 
wears off. 

My criticism is directed against the use of crepe soles 
for every day use by people who wear out their shoes. 
The industrial executive is a poor subject for wearing 
tests because he walks too little, and that little is under 
conditions that usually favor the long wear of even in- 
ferior products. It is this fact and not a selfish or 
jingoistic motive that compels me to disregard the personal 
experiences of some of my critics. In this connection I 
may add that for the same reason I too am a very poor 
subject for testing rubber footwear. I never form opinions 
in such matters from individual cases, let alone from per- 
sonal wearing experience. 

Nor is my adverse criticism due to lack of experience 
or “self-interest” as one of my critics implies in a most 
unsportsmanlike fashion. As a matter of fact, I could 
have increased my practice by “booming” crepe soles. I 
am aequainted with three methods of producing crepe soles 
namely :—stamping out from special sheets of pale crepe 
bought for that express purpose, milling ordinary pale 
crepe into the proper consistency and thickness, and vul- 
eanizing pale erepe in molds which imitate the crude prod- 
uct. It is true that my practical experience with rubber 
on a large seale is limited to only twelve years which, of 
course, does not begin to compare with personal wearing 
experiences of two years of a non-technical person. 

However, I am not stubborn and am always ready to 
learn. My experiences had led me to confirm the beliefs 
and teachings of older rubber men that vuleanization im- 
proves the strength and wear resisting properties of rub- 
ber. But now another revolutionary discovery is made. 
Unvuleanized crude rubber, specially milled at the plan- 
tation to preserve the “nerve,” will outwear vuleanized 
rubber. Let my crities produce the proof of this and I 
will take the lead in exposing those imposters like myself 
who waste their time and their employers’ money by using 
reinforeing pigments like carbon black and zine oxide 
thereby destroving the “nerve” of the rubber in the process 
of ineorporation. Furthermore, I will also take the lead 
in denouncing the quackeries of Goodyear and Hancock 
upon whose delusions of vulcanization the modern rubber 
industry has been developed. 

Aug. 6, 1923. 


Local Trade Investigation 


The interest aroused by the above correspondence and the 
lack of a common understanding led THe Rusper AGE to 
conduct a separate investigation in order to throw further 
light on the situation. This has taken the form of a canvas 
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English Sport Shoe with Crepe Sole 


of rubber footwear manufacturers, the wholesale and retail 
shoe trades in New York City, government reports and other 
sources, 

A letter was sent to a large number of rubber footwear 
manufacturers and manufacturers of rubber soles and heels. 
From the replies received, it was readily seen that very few 
manufacturers took the use of crepe soles as a serious propo- 
sition for this year at least, and had done nothing in the way 
of producing crepe soling or footwear with this soling attached. 
A number were awaiting developments; others had given it 
no thought and a few replied that they were experimenting 
at the present time. 

The other side however was represented by a few firms 
who had advanced beyond the experimental stage and had 
actually marketed crepe soling. Notable among these were the 
Alfred Hale Rubber Co., Atlantic, Mass., who had sueccess- 
fully introduced the “Rajah” sole and the Clifford Company, 
Boston, Mass. who had also successfully marketed the “Clico” 


sole. 
“Rajah” Sales Satisfactory 


The Alfred Hale Rubber Company stated: 

“The reports we have from representative manufacturers 
who have standardized on “Rajah” sole have been most 
complimentary and encouraging. Starting with our prod- 
uct as a “sport” sole, its comfort, durability, resiliency, 
and all round desirability have brought it forward by leaps 
and bounds, until today, we find it demanded fully as much 
for street wear as for sport. The appearance of the shoe, 
properly soled with Rajah, is good—the sole, of course ap- 
pears a trifle heavier than a leather sole—as a matter 
of fact it is often lighter in weight than its leather counter- 
part. 

“Shoes with “Rajah” soles have been worn continuously 
for several months. The soles are still in excellent con- 
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dition, showing no bad effects from the continuous and 
hard wear 

"The “Rajah” 
the feet dry and ecool—does not draw the feet—will not 


le is uniform, durable, flexible—keeps 


As a sole 
for winter wear it is the acme of foot protection thorough 


track dirt nor will it slip on wet pavements. 


ly insulating the wearer from wet and cold.” 

The Clifford Company, vhose sole was described in our 
April 25 issue and again illustrated here, are very optimistic 
as to the future of the crepe sole and attribute what failures 
have been recorded to the fact that they were incorrectly 
attached Some manufacturers made the soles too soft with 
the result that they squashed out and curled around the welt. 
Crepe soling made up of a number of plies also was found 
unsatistactory heceause the ple s otten separated. “We are 
convineed that these soles are not a fad but here to stay” 
winds up this company’s letter In another column we give 
Mr. Clifford‘s opinion as the future of this sole as published 
in a recent issue of Shoe and Leather Facts 


“Vulcanized Sole Needed” 


Another large manufacturer of rubber soles and heels states 
that crepe soles have considerable merit but believes that in 
their present Torm they are not entirely satisfactory and will 
probably be superseded b vuleanized soles closely imitating 
the crepe surface This manufacturer’s statement is given 
here, but his name is withheld on request : 

“We believe the so-called crepe rubber soles which are 
at present in vogue, particularly in golf circles, have with 
out doubt considerable merit, but we believe that the duphi 

ition of the same sort of rough bottom or wearing surtace 
of this sole in the form of a soft flexible vuleanized rubber 

product molded in the usual manner is most likely to super 
sede it in this country, due to the fact that a vuleanized 
ole ean be made most as leht in weight as the crepe 
sole It 


more accurate 


thicknes and uniformity in appearance can 


he eontrolled, and also a molded vulean 


ized sole present neater appearance cn a shoe A vul 
eanied rubber ole dow not become pe rmanently discolored 
when worn, and if it becomes temporarily soiled it can be 
washed off « isily and its oT I freshness of color restored. 


“Tn our opinion cal ed sole is also more likely to 


enable the wearer to make use of shoes so equipped while 


engaged in other torn ol sport, or even use tor veneral 
unimer wear, due to the fact that the vuleanized sole 1s 
not so eo spicuous, nor o eclums\ looking as the crepe sole. 


“We are not at : prejudiced one way oI the other in 
the matter and lad to turnish either to our trade, but in 
our opinion the molded sole can be so manutactured as to 
possess all of the advantages ot the crepe sole, but com 
bined with what we consider the more practical features 
in the matter of both shoe making and shoe wear which 
are attainable by the use of vuleanized crepe soles. A vul 
canized sole is also less susceptible to changes in its firmness 


or consistencies due to variation in temperature 
Sole is on Trial 


A well-known middle west rubber manufacturer states that 
the creypn sole is “on tria with the American people and is 
awaiting until it becomes permanently popular before putting 
either the sole or a shoe with crepe soles on the market. The 
complete letter follows 

We have not yet taken up the manufacture of crepe rub- 
ber shor soles We nre vatehing developments in connec- 
tion with this new sole and may produce such a line after 
it becomes permanently popular 

We know that these soles have been used in England 
tor a number of years, and they made their first appearance 
in this country on 1923 sport footwear. We consider that 
the sole this season is “on trial” with the American people. 
It is anybody's guess ho long 


they will last in popularity. 
The principal use at the present time appears to be for 
volt 
On the one hand, the soles are thick and clumsy and it 
is difficult to keep them clean On the other hand, they 
are said to be comfortable to the foot and wear like iron. 
Some shoe manufacturers and dealers we have inter- 
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viewed feel that the 1923 season will see the beginning 
and the finish of the crepe sole, while others are of the 
opinion that with improvements and refinements in the 
product, there will be a gradual and permanent growth 


in the use of these soles. 
Dealer Sales Satisfactory 


So much for the attitude of the manufacturer. The whole 
saler and dealer has a somewhat different story to tell for a 
In the first place, the dealer who sells 
a shoe with crepe soles does not always know the satisfaction 
which his eustomer gets. The dealer assumes that if the 
customer does not register a “kick” that the sole is proving 
But in the majority of cases this is not true. 
The average buyer does not care to take the trouble to register 
a “kick” either because of the trouble or inconvenience in- 
volved or because of the fact that he considers himself “stung” 
and has no one to blame but himself. Therefore, what fol- 
lows should be read with the above in mind. 


number of reasons. 


satisfactory. 


\ canvass was made by two representatives of THe RUBBER 
\Gr among 24 retail shoe stores and 7 wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, representing practically all classes of trade from 
the highest to the lowest. In general it can be said that the 
demand for shoes with crepe soles has been satisfactory, in 
some cases exceptional, and that few complaints were regis- 
tered. The demand is due to the newness and novelty of the 
shoe rather than to any known qualities, according to a num- 
her of dealers and is not expected to be repeated in 1924. 
However, enough complaints were registered to make the 
information obtained interesting and valuable as showing the 
opinion of both sides. Therefore we are presenting the result 
of each eall, separated into Retailers and Wholesalers 





Retailers 
Petai No. 1 Shoes atisfactor no complaints; s ers have beer 
arineg ep les for three to four months and no signs of wear 
hye 
Retailer No. 2—Shoes not satisfactory will not repeat next year oles 
read and g ‘ lirt and pebbles 
rile N Demand larg proving generally satisfacto t) ness 
of sole i ausing some trouble for sport wear slight tr ble from 

I Ne 1 se 6 Englis 1 French and 4 American make sales 

‘ adhere to the last, either when stitched o1 nted 
glish s best; expect no demand next year ( 3 8 i nine 
! ! a Si ‘ 

Retailer No. 5—Sales good few complaints cheaper grades of soles 

ad rm ontinued use next vear 

I N f Sal excellent; very enthusiastic lines all sold out 

wmplainis; bot street and sport shoes 

Retailer Ne - ‘ sale 

No. & S s fine; have had to have express shipments to kee] 
piaints 

Retailer No. 9 Great demand; ordered a number of times during seaso1 

a vel no complaints 

Petai No. 10 Sal good golf shoe with crepe sole best sell shoy 

ears leat! street wear shoe also 

Retailer N il Sales good: no complaints: in both sport and street shoe 

Retail No. 1 Sales fair does not think crepe soled hoe ill se 

ent ! appearance 18 against it 

Retailer N I Does not carry line and has received no calls for it 

ail No. 14 Sale ery good; no complaints; difficult to kee] 
plete ine of sizes both in street and sport wear for m« and sport 
stomer, an iron worker find crepe soled 
hos highly lesirable on steel construction work 

Retau No. 1 Sales entirely satisfactory ; no complaints in I ns’ and 
yomens port hoe 

Retad No. l¢ Sale satisfactory consider a novelty o1 in men’s 

rt al ‘ 

Retailer No. 17 Handle cheap line of shoes sales good but shoes found 
unsatisfactor oles squashed and separated from welt; in both men’s 
and ‘ nes sport and street wear 

Retailer No. 18—Sales fine; sport shoes with crepe soles sold twice as 


fast as those with ordinary rubber soles; no complaints 
I?etailer No 19 Does not handle crepe sole shoes 
Retailer No. 20 Sales very good: ran out of first order: could have sold 


Loo ore pairs if they were on hand; no complaints; men’s sport 
on of 
Retail No. 21 Sales fair in sport and street shoes sport shoes selling 
well one aks f American sole showed slight separation and 
shing onsiders this year as a try-out but expects sales next 
ear to be better loes not consider that crepe soles in present ur 
leanized form | be universally adopted for street wear 


Retailer No, 22—Sales very good; has had in stock for over a year; white 


d tar n’'s and women’s sport (golf) shoe; 1 iplaints 
Ketailer No. 2 This is large sporting goods store sales very satisfactory 
handle both men’s and women’s sport models; sold more of women’s 
! thar n; OF two pairs returned (both separation and squash 
ull seasor believes that this sole is good for golf and tennis 
ear but unsatisfactory for street wear or for indoor sports as basket- 
hall one salesmar ore out a sole in less than a full came of basket 
ba found dif ilt to keep sufficient stock 
Ret No 24 La sporting goods store: sales very good: hard to keep 
stock in both men’s and women’s sport models best selling sport 


«k; no complaints received but has heard of separation of 


( ntinued on Page 392) 
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Future of Crepe Rubber Soles * 


By Jas. J. Clifford 
The Clifford Co., Boston 


HE present season is finding the crepe rubber sole 

adopted generally as the logical sole for sport shoes. 

The advantages of the crepe sole over the old type vul- 
canized sole are many. It is lighter in weight, more resilient, 
has less tendency to slip and is better wearing. 

Many shoe manufacturers have had excellent results in 
getting crepe soles properly attached to their shoes; others, 
through careless workmanship and poor leather slip soles, 
have had their share of troubles. We have invariably found 
a manufacturer who listened to rubber reasoning in attaching 
crepe soles has had very little difficulty in producing good 
shoes. Some have tried to use cheap slip soles, poor cement 
and save a few cents per pair on the shoe. Such manufac- 
turers have had their share of troubles, and the few cents they 
saved was turned into a $2 loss. 


Features of Crepe Sole 


The test of the popularity of any product is controlled by 
public opinion. The consensus of opinion among people who 
have worn crepe soled shoes is that they like the feel and 
softness of the shoe. This type of crepe sole gives re- 
siliency, light weight and comfort in walking. The crepe 
soles of better qualities are made of pure rubber that give the 
maximum resiliency or springiness to the sole. It is this 
feature that no other rubber or composition sole possessed 
heretofore. 

A few concrete illustrations 
opinion of people regarding this sole outside the sport shoe 
field. Last week while talking to the Master Mechanic in a 
large shoe factory he made the statement that if he had to 
pay $5 a pair for crepe soles he would pay it. 


might serve to show ihe 


This man was having foot trouble and since he is on his 
feet the greater part of the day, he experienced much suf- 
fering. He had a pair of crepe soles attached to his shoes 
last fall and after wearing them during the fall, winter and 
spring. this man states his foot troubles have entirely dis- 
appeared and he has recommended the crepe sole as a good 
proposition to his fellow machinists. This gives an idea as 
to the uses of crepe soles outside the sport shoe field. 

4 former athlete, who did considerable running in his 
college days and has a tendency to flat feet now, has exper- 
ienced considerable foot trouble. Crepe soles were put on 
his shoes and he reports the resiliency in the crepe rubber 
has eased his foot troubles, and now he is a strong booster 
for crepe rubber soles 

While the crepe sole has been primarily adopted for golf 
shoes, this Spring and Summer, manufacturers find each day 
a broader field for its use. The soft tread of the crepe and 
its noiseless and quict feature give it a possiblity on ihe 
better grade of nurse and hospital shoes. Shoes of this type 
are being made with a crepe welt and a 10 iron crepe sole. 
\ shoe made in this manner is extremely flexible, and much 
more comfortable than the old style nurse shoe. 


Some manufacturers of workmen’s shoes have put out quite 
a few crepe soled shoes for use where men are subjected to 
damp and wet working conditions. There is a big possibility 
in this field, and live manufacturers are beginning to realize it. 

A more extensive study that has been made in the general 
lines of sports reveal the widest possible use of crepe 
soles for different lines of shoes built especially for various 
sports. Any shoe in the past that has been made with a 
vulcanized or compounded rubber sole will in the future be 
made with the crepe sole. 

The various kinds of shoes used for outdoor or indoor 
track sports that have carried the compounded rubber sole 
will next season carry the crepe sole. The shoes include 
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indoor running and jumping shoes and_ cross-country 
and distance running shoes. The non-slip feature of crepe 
makes it ideal for these shoes. 

Last year crepe soles were tried out on basket ball shoes. 
They proved so satisfactory, that this year will see them 
generally adopted on the better grade of shoe. Rubber shoe 
manufacturers have not been successful in attaching crepe sole 
to the canvas upper shoe, consequently this places this type 
of shoe in the field of the leather shoe manufacturers. The 
advantage of the crepe sole in basketball is its non-slip quality, 
lightness and long wear. Professional players who used crepe 
soles last season report the non-slip feature is so far siiperior 
to the vulcanized sole, they will use only crepe sojles on their 
shoes this next season. 

Tennis and indoor squash shoes find crepe soles ideal for 
these sports. The sole used on the basket hall shoe cannot 
be used for tennis or squash. Players of tennis and 
squash require a shoe the sole of which will not slip, but 
at the same time must give a little so as not to put too great 
a strain on the ankle. The manufacturers of these shoes must 
realize one grade of crepe sole will not do for all types of 
sport shoes, no more than one grade of leather can cover all 
grades of shoes. 

Other lines of sporting shoes that will carry the crepe soles 
are boxing, wrestling. lacrosse, and gymnasium shoes. 

The field for crepe rubber soles is very extensive. It is 
not limited to one particular line, but is finding its uses in 
nurse and hospital shoes, children’s shoes, work shoes, and 
the general line of indoor and outdoor sport shoes. 

Many manufacturers and jobbers who condemned the crepe 
sole on its first appearance. without a fair trial, are gradually 
swinging their support to it. After all, it is the public that 
determines what it shall and shall not wear or use. Some 
manufacturers became prejudiced since they had some sad 
experiences with the so-called imported crepe soling. It 
might be enlightening to such manufacturers to know that 
in England a special committee has been appointed by the 
Rubber Growers’ Association to investigate the crepe soling 
situation in the Far East. The report shows crepe soling of 
varying quality is being made up, and evidently has caused 
considerable trouble in England. This is the same crepe 
soling that speculators in this country have been bringing in. 
We have seen shoes made of this material and we know the 
results some manufacturers have had with separation of the 
plies of rubber and soles pulling off the shoe. 


Buy Guaranteed Crepe Soles 


The crepe sole must be given a fair trial and must stand 
on its own merits. Inferior merchandise if used must make 
poorly built shoes. To such manufacturers we say, when you 
need a druggist prescription filled you don’t go to the corner 
grocer. If you buy speculative crepe soling you are gambling 
with vour shoes. If you use crepe soles that are guaranteed and 
branded with a trade mark you have some satisfaction of know- 
ing your soles are made by people who are expert rubber 
manufacturers and who can assist vou materially and prescribe 
improved methods of attaching and construction. 

Few shoe manufacturers realize there is only about 15 per 
cent of the rubber produced fit for crepe soles. To them, 
rubber is rubber, regardless of its chemical composition. 
Crepe soles have come to stay. 

The shoe trade should follow closely the progress of the 
crepe rubber sole field. New ideas and developments are 
being worked out every day. As the early bird catches the 
worm, so the live up-to-date shoe manufacturer who keeps in 
touch with these new developments gets a flying start on his 
competitor. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers 

Manufactwrer—Sales fine no complaints member of firm wears crepe 
sole shoes continually; believes shoe is here to stay; using English 
sole : 

Manufacturer—Made few samples for trade; customers did not demand 
them; no experience for or against. 

Sales Agent—tTried to push very little skeptical as to advantages for 
street wear but believes they are satisfactory for sports 

Wholesaler—Sole is a passing fad; does not expect to last more than two 
seasons; soles pick up dirt and are objectionable; large demand from 
West; has received complaints regarding spreading and separation 


of sole 

Wholesaler Satisfactory demand few complaints were in regard to sep- 
aration 

Wholesaler—Had a run on crepe sole shoes in the spring but sales dropped 


off in July and August; sole is a fad and will not last another season. 


In general it may be said that the shoe trade (at least in the 
East) is satisfied with the sole as far as sales are concerned. 
But from those who have given more than a passing thought 
to this shoe, it is apparent that they feel that whatever success 
has been achieved has been due to the novelty of the shoe and 
that sales in 1924 will not be as large as in 1923. This, of 
course, is yet to be proven and may be a bad guess. There 
also was brought out by several dealers the fact that in the 
present form (unvuleanized) these soles would not be in vogue 


for any extended period A close reading of what each of 
the dealers, wholesalers and manufacturers had to say will 
give those interested in this subject much food for thought. 


Foreign Success of Crepe Soled Shoes 


From every side comes news of the great popularity of the 
crepe soled shoe abroad—trom foreign trade papers as well 
as reports by our own Ly partment o! Commerce. Let us tor 


a moment look over these reports, first from the Department 
of Commerce and then from a single issue of a British foot- 
wear publication. 

In the July 16, 1923 
the Department of Commerce in Washington we find reports 
and comments from various parts of the world, the more im 


ssue Ot Commerce Repe rts, issued by 


portant items being those given here. 


Commerce Reports 

“Crepe-soled footwear has met with considerable popularity 
in England and Consul Davis’s report indicates a similar 
initial suecess for it in British South Africa. The success 
of the product will be determined on the basis of price and 
merit, and unless cheap imitations bring crepe soles into dis- 
favor it is probable that improved methods of attachment 
and economies and uniformity resulting from larger scale 
production will eventually bring prices down and quality vp. 
At present prices crepe-soled footwear does not compete with 
the ordinary tennis shoe or so-called “sneaker,” its field being 
chiefly in the class of sport shoes and rubber-soled oxfords. 
Crepe-soled footwear is still to be listed as a novelty, and as 
is frequently the case with novelties its popularity may prove 
to be short lived. The initial success of the product in 
England makes it a worthy subject of attention by American 
manufacturers of rubber-soled footwear. (Consul Monnett 
B. Davis, Port Elizabeth. ) 


Crepe Rubber Soles Popular in South Africa 

“The South African market for tennis shoes has undergone 
x complete change during the past three months, due to the 
introduction and instant popularity of shoes having soles of 
so-called crepe rubber. This crepe rubber, which is sometimes 
referred to as “plantation soles,” is the pure plantation prod- 
uct, yellowish in color and of a close-knit, gristly texture. 
Concerns marketing it direct from rubber estates claim that 
it can only be satisfactorily prepared on the plantations, and 
that attempts to reheat and treat ordinary rubber abroad to 
get similar grade have not proved successful, as soles of the 
latter kind have a tendency to “spew” (spread) and conse- 
quently do not possess good wearing qualities. Crepe rubber 
has been used for many years in Ceylon for sport shoes, 
and more or less extensive experiments have been made with 
it in England and America, but it is a comparatively new 
product in South Africa. 

“Crepe rubber for soles ordinarily comes in sheets about 
36 by 13 inehes, which are packed in boxes weighing 150 to 
170 pounds. The usual thicknesses are 1/16, Ye, 44, 3/16 and 
3% inch. Some producers supply cut-out soles, but the sheets 
are in greater demand. (Samples may be secured from the 
Rubber Division upon request for Exhibit 97165A.) 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of Crepe Rubber for 
Soles 

“The chief advantage of crepe rubber is its excellent wear- 
ing quality. Producers claim that it will outlast vulcanized 
rubber, and this claim seems to be borne out quite generally 
by those wearing tennis shoes extensively. Other advantages 
claimed are that crepe rubber is lighter and less expensive than 
other kinds, that it grips the ground, that it can be put on 
easily, and that shoes with crepe soles are easy on the feet, 
as it is soft and does not have a tendency to heat. 

“While local distributors, manufacturers, retailers, and users 
generally report crepe rubber soles successful, this material 
has certain drawbacks. Under severe conditions, it has been 
known to “spew,” or spread. Also, when thin soles are placed 
on light tennis shoes, they sometimes become loose at the 
toes. Very thin soles also tear at times, especially if cut 
slightly. Furthermore, no satisfactory method of sticking 
crepe rubber to leather seems to have been found. The method 
now followed here is to sew on a thin piece of rubber first 
and then stick a thicker one over it. This has given very good 
results. If a sole is merely sewed on, it is apt to tear at the 
seam. 

“A number of.retail dealers and others have been consulted 
relative to the demand for crepe rubber soles over other kinds 
for sport wear and what the prospects are for their con- 
tinued popularity. The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that sport shoes, particularly for tennis and golf, equipped 
with crepe rubber soles are capturing the market, and from 
present indications there is nothing available which can com- 
pete with shoes thus equipped. 

Prices of Crepe’ Sheets and Crepe-Soled Footwear in 


Port Elizabeth 


“Crepe rubber in sheets of thc sizes mentioned above is 
>) 


quoted to manutacturers or large users at from ls. 10d. to 2s. 
ld. per pound. Smaller users pay 2s. 4d. to 3s. per pound for 
their supplies. 

“Tennis shoes having crepe rubber soles vary greatly in 
price. For example, the lower priced canvas crepe-soled 
tennis shoes are sold at prices ranging from 9s. to 12s. 6d., 
while the higher priced crepe-soled tennis shoes, with chrome 
leather uppers, are listed at 23s. 6d. to 35s. 6d. Locally man- 
ufactured canvas shoes of the same general style sell at the 
principal retail establishments for 25s. per pair. Expensive 
imported tennis shoes, with buck or canvas uppers, sell at 
10s. to 60s., though there is practically no demand for shoes 
of this class at present. The local trade now demands a shoe 
with crepe soles, canvas uppers, and priced at about 25 
shillings. 

Possibilities for American Business 

“If there are distributors or suppliers of crepe rubber in the 
United States who can furnish plantation crepe rubber or a 
satisfactory substitute at prices to compete with those men- 
tioned above, a very good business is possible. Prices must 
include the South African importer’s and distributor’s profit, 
the customs duty which amounts to 3 per cent ad valorem, and 
freight from the United States, which would amount to about 
$12 per measurement ton from New York to Port Elizabeth. 

“As to the possibility of marketing American tennis shoes, 
it is believed that some business could be done in a low-priced 
canvas article equipped with crepe soles. A good margin of 
profit must be allowed for the South African importer and 
dealer; and the customs duty amounts to 9d. per pair for 
men’s, 6d. per pair for women’s, and 3d. per pair for 
children’s shoes, or 30 per cent ad valorem, whichever is 
greater. It is not believed that the more expensive imported 
tennis shoes can successfully compete with the domestie ar- 
ticle which is selling at 25s. to 30s. per pair. 

“In its weekly section under the heading “Rubber Topics,” 
The Statist of May 26 comments on crepe soles from the crude 
rubber viewpoint as follows: “Considerable demand is, we 
understand, coming forward for shoe sole crepe, but orders 
for the mght quality and the right size of sheets are difficult 
of execution, as few estates have as yet entirely mastered 
the manufacture of a perfect article. The time will assuredly 
come when very large quantities of shoe sole crepe will be 
used. We have heard of one parcel of Al quality of correct 
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thickness and size being niarketed at a premium of 7d. over 
the spot price. New machinery is mostly required to turn 
out the right article, for if sizes of sheets are wrong they 
eut to waste. At one time it was thought the finished sole 
would be the right thing for estates to manufacture, but each 
boot factory uses some 150 different shapes and sizes, and 
then again, each factory has a different cut, therefore it was 
found that the business in finished soles was impossible. 
When the use of crepe soles becomes general instead of only 
for sporting purposes, a very considerable quantity of the 
world’s production will be absorbed. 
British War Office Order 

“According to the May issue of the Rubber Age (London) 
the British War Office has asked for contracts for 40,000 pairs 
of canvas rest shoes, with soles of crepe rubber. These are 
to be according to sample, two rubber soles, one solutioned 
and stitched to the inner sole, and the outer rubber sole 
solutioned to this, with a wedge lift to form the heel.” 

As a further indication of how important an item in the 
footwear trade of England the crepe sole shoe has become, 
we are giving here for the benefit of the American trade a 
summary of what appeared in a single issue of a prominent 
English footwear trade paper, (The Footwear Organizer, 
June 1923), on erepe sole footwear. 

First taking up the advertising pages. There were 354 
pages of advertising presenting crepe sole shoe models and 4 
pages on the soles themselves, the total of 734 pages being 
the advertising of 8 firms. 

There was an editorial part of which mentions the “big 
developments taking place in this country in the use of plan- 
tation crepe rubber soles for boots and shoes ........ to the 
further detriment of the trade in sole leather.” 

A page of new shoe styles and models of Canada showed 
that three of the eight models illustrated had crepe soles. 

An article entitled, “Plantation Crepe Rubber Booming” 
gave a brief résumé of the start of the crepe sole industry 
with the usual flooding of the market of crepe rubber unsuit- 
able for soles. A warning was given to manufacturers to 
“buy their rubber only from firms who are known to be ex- 
perienced in production and marketing of the material.” The 
best rubber must be specially prepared at the plantation. 
The secret of attachment was given as follows: 

The Secret of Attachment 

“The leather sole should be well buffed on the flesh side, 

and given a coating of solution all over, particular atten- 
tion being paid to edges. This first coat must be allowed to 
get thoroughly dry, and the leather then given a second 
coating of solution. A few minutes later the rubber sole 
should also be given a coating of solution. The difference 
in time is allowed so that the solution on the leather and 
the rubber should get “tacky” together. When the material 
is in the right condition of tackiness—so that when touched 
lightly with the finger the solution just pulls up in fine 
silky threads—the soles should be put together, toe or 
heel first and given an even pressure all over to prevent 
air bubbles remaining.” This is followed by trimming the 
edges (some manufacturers are even beveling the edge) 
then colored to suit. 

Further items in this issue show how crepe rubber usage 
has been extended to the beach, bedroom and bathroom in the 
form of suitable footwear of crepe rubber. Six models are 
made .by one firm, with and without heels and in various 
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Recent developments include the following: A new stain 
for coloring the edge of crepe soles; a specially prepared rub- 
ber cement; a molded rubber welting to be sewed to the inner 
sole before the crepe soling is cemented on. 

All of the above from just one issue of a trade journal— 
how completely must the minds of the British trade be oc- 
cupied with this new sole—and whether it is just a fad, a 
novelty or a staple line in embryo they certainly are reaping 
a golden harvest with no signs of a boomerang (at least for 














Bathing Shoes of Crepe Rubber 


the present). The English have worked hard and earnestly 
on this sole and have shown that it can be sold, both to the 
trade and to the public. 

A similar, though less extensive, effort here has shown al- 
most similar results in America, especially when a good shoe 
and a good sole was made. However, in conclusion, it must 
be remembered that this sole has not been in use long enough 
in this country to have had a real test. The mind of the 
rubber manufacturer cannot conceive of an unvuleanized sole 
giving suitable and satisfactory wear and is loath to put his 
name on such a product. Too long has he been curing rubber 
and adding certain ingredients to permit it to stand up, to 
gain strength and to give complete satisfaction. And it will 
be many a month before this American rubber manufacturer 
ean be made to believe that Haneock and Goodyear were 
quacks upon whose delusions of vuleanization the modern 
rubber industry has been developed, (as Omansky so aptly 
puts it). 

It is known that a number of American manufacturers are 
experimenting with a vuleanized crepe sole retaining all the 
advantages of the present sole with the added advantages of 
vuleanization and it is logical to believe that this will be the 
erepe sole of the future. 


Vulcanizing Properties of Preserved Rubber Latex 


The vuleanizing properties of rubber, which is obtained 
from preserved latex, are discussed in an article by H. P. 
Steveus in the Bulletin of the Rubber -Growers’ Association, 
1923, volume 5, pages 168-170. It was found that rubber, 
that is obtained by acetic acid coagulation of latex, which had 
been preserved with ammonia or with a mixture of sodium 
hydroxide and a coal tar product, such as “Arboretas” or 
“Agrisol”, showed a rate of acceleration which wds approxi- 
mately equal to the normal rate for crepe rubber. There was 
no evidence of any deletrious action of the preservative on 
the rubber or on the manner in which the vulcanization pro- 


eess proceeded. This is an important point for there are 
large quantities of rubber latex coming on the market in the 
preserved condition from the plantations and as it is essential 
that the latex be preserved so that it will keep in liquid con- 
dition during its long journey, an injurious effect of the pre- 
servatives on the rubber would be a serious disadvantage. 
When soaked in water, rubber prepared by the dessication 
of latex spray lost its soluble constituents which had been 
retained from the serum. The extracted rubber vuleanized 
much less rapidly and gave a weaker product. 
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Vulcanization of Rubber Latex 
When rubber latex is vuleanized under conditions 
prevent the latex from coagulating, there is obtained a solu- 
tion or a colloidal suspension of vuleanized rubber in water. 


which 


In order to conduct the vuleanizaton process to give such a 
product, the latex is first made alkaline by the addition of 
Or else the vulcanization agent itself 
For this purpose 
alkali polysulphides may be advantage. This 
process is patented by Philip Schidrowitz in British Patent No. 
193,451 


ammonia or piperidine. 
is selected so that it has alkaline properties. 


used to rood 


Regeneration of Old Rubber 


Xylol and its homologues and aniline and its homologues 
as devuleanizing agents in the regeneration of old 
rubber according to German Patent No. 338,295. The prin- 
ciple of the process 18 to treat the old rubber with a devul- 
canizing agent while simultaneously subjecting it to the action 
of a material that possesses the property of combining with 
the released sulphur. In an example 100 kilograms of finely 
ground waste rubber is mixed with a mixture containing 10 
grams of caustic soda, 2.5 kilograms of aniline, 10 kilograms 
of xylol and 500 liters of water. The mixture is then heated 
jn autoclaves to a temperature of 175 degrees C for a period 
of six hours. At the end of the treatment the autoclave was 
emptied and the rubber washed with water, until it has been 
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freed of all soluble substances. It may then be dried and 
utilized in the sheet form in the customary manner. 
Action of Accelerators on Rubber 
Vulcanization 
An important investigation into the action of homo- and 


hetero-cyclic dithio acids and their derivatives in the vuleani- 
zation of rubber, as well as of nitrogen sulphide, which was 
undertaken by KE. Romani, is reported in Caoutchoue et la 
Liutta-percha, volume 19, pages 11,626 to 11,629. In a mix- 
ture containing 100 parts of rubber, two parts of sulphur and 
two parts of zine oxide, there are added two parts of dithio- 
The vulcanization is complete within a period 
of five minutes at a pressure of about three atmospheres, or 
within a period of two days at the ordinary temperature. 
The zine salt of dithiobenzoie acid shows similar accelerating 
properties, while the lead salt is not so active. Dithiobenzoy! 
disulphide is an auto-ultra-accelerator. Only five parts of 
this substance are required to bring about the vulcanization 
of a mixture containing 100 parts of rubber and five parts 
of zine oxide within a period of fifteen minutes at three at- 
mospheres pressure, or in 45 minutes at a temperature of 80 


benzoic acid. 


degrees C. 

Dithiopyromuciec acid and its corresponding derivatives act 
similar to dithiobenzoie acid, but the former is a much more 
power accelerator than the latter, and the derivatives of the 
same mentioned Monothiobenzoie the zine salt 
of this acid and the disulphide are quite inactive as accelera- 
Similarly in contrast to zine, ethylxanthate and dixan- 
and (C:Hs.CO.S): are without ac- 


above acid, 
tors. 
thogen, Zn (S.CO.OC:Hs): 
celerating action. 

The best method that is available at the present time for 
the preparation of ditho acids is a modification of the method 
developed by White (see Chemical Abstract volume 9, 613). 
An aldehyde is treated with ammonium polysulphide. In ad- 
dition to dithiobenzoie acid the following compounds were 
prepared by this method: dithio-salicylic, -anisic, -pyromucie 


last 
The 


(from furfural), -vanillic, and -piperonylic acids. The 
three of these acids have never been prepared before. 
zine salts and disulphides were made in all cases. 

In vuleanization all these substances behave like dithio- 
benzoie acid or its corresponding derivative. Furfuramide, 
when heated in an aleoholie solution with sulphur and hydro- 
gen sulphide, vields dithiopyromucie acid. In an atmosphere 
of sulphuretted hydrogen at a temperature of 100 degrees C, 
furfuramide will bring about the vuleanization of a mixture 
of rubber, zine oxide and sulphur in a comparatively short 
time. Hence it is believed that the accelerating action of 
benzamide and similar compounds is due the following suc- 
cession of reactions: first decomposition of the compound into 
the aldehyde and ammonia; second the reaction of the am- 
monia with sulphuretted hydrogen which is formed during the 
vuleanization process, to yield ammonium polysulphide; third, 
the action of the latter on the aldehyde to yield a dithio aeid; 
fourth, the oxidation of the latter to the disulphide and fifth, 
liberation of sulphur available for vuleanization, followed by 
union with further sulphur and so on. 

Suitable methods of incorporating ultra-accelerators in rub- 
ber mixtures N.S. is both an ultra-accelerator 
and an auto-ultra-accelerator. Two parts of this compound 
will bring about the vuleanization of one hundred parts of 
rubber in five minutes at a pressure of two atmospheres. 
Zine oxide has no effect on the potency of this accelerator. 


are discussed. 


Vulcanizing Rubber 


The Dunlop Rubber Co. of London has secured a patent 
on a process of vulcanizing rubber and other vuleanizable 
compositions, the main points in which are given in the fol- 
lowing abstract. The vuleanization is earried out with the 
aid of an aeeclerator, which is formed by dissolving caustic 
alkali either in glycerine or glycol. To this end the glycerine 
is heated to a temperature of approximately 175 degrees C 
in order to drive out the water, and then the alkali hydroxides 
The solution is accomplished at the ele- 
On cooling a viscous liquid is obtained, 
About one 


are dissolved in it. 
vated temperature. 
which is a solution of the alkali in the glycerine. 
to two per cent of the solution is mixed with the rubber mass. 
The vuleanized rubber product that is obtained from the mix- 
ture containing the alkali-glycerine solution, is of high quality 
and possesses advantageous properties. The mixture of rub- 
ber and alkali solution makes the rubber non-porous, for the 
solution has a slight vapor pressure only. The rubber mix- 
ture, containing approximately five per cent sulphur and one 
to two per cent of the solution will be perfectly vulcanized 
after treatment for a period of one and one half hours under 
a pressure of three and one half atmospheres. 


Vulcanization of Rubber 


Rubber, either in the sheet form or in the form of a total 
or partial solution, is treated at the ordinary temperature with 
gaseous or dissolved sulphur dioxide or sulphuretted hydrogen, 
The pressure is high. For example, one hundred grams of a 
benzol rubber solution, containing 2.5 grams of the rubber 
gum, is treated with sulphur dioxide until about 0.17 gram 
of the gas is absorbed. A second hundred gram sample of 
the rubber solution, containing the same proportion of rub- 
ber, is treated with sulphuretted hydrogen until 0.2 gram of 
the absorbed. The two solutions are then mixed 
together and the solvent, after the liquid has coagulated, is 
removed by evaporation. This process is patented in German 
Patent No. 343,181. 
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Survey of Rubber Goods Exports During 
First Half of 1923 


By E. G. Holt 


Assistant Chief, Rubber Division, Department of Commerce 


during the first six months of this year were valued at 

$21,081,995, an inerease of $3,961,075 and $4,335,436, 
respectively, over the corresponding periods of 1922 and 1921. 
The value of rubber goods exported has inereased steadily 
since 1921, notwithstanding price reductions which have 
occurred in all lines of rubber products. The graphical il- 
lustration of the value of monthly exports ts indicative of the 
steadily growing export trade, but if it were possible to ex- 
press the exports in terms of a common unit of quantity the 
upward tendeney of the curve would be accentuated, 

The following statement, showing the volume of United 
States exports of rubber products in semiannual periods for 
1922 and 1923, indicates that the increased trade is general 
for every class of exports except rubber shoes. Especially 
notable is the increase in exports of tires and tubes; canvas 
rubber-soled shoes; belting, hose, and packing; soles and heels; 
and hard-rubber goods. Quantity shipments during the first 

1923 were fully 35 per cent heavier than during the 


| XPORTS of rubber manufactures from the United States 


half of 
corresponding period ot 1922. 
Volume of United States « rports of rubber products. 


1922 
Artic] First half Second half First half 
year year of 1923 

Rubber bcots pairs 104,970 136,949 137,088 
Rubber shoes do 299,156 564,403 272,296 
Canvas rubber-soled shoes do 1,474,471 1,503,156 2,452,947 
Automobile casings number 660,832 665,388 894,322 
Other casings do 26,945 27,96 51,808 
Automobile tubes do 129.769 506,949 625,748 
O:her tubes do 18,704 21,659 24,856 
Solid tires for autos do 25,207 30,458 19,374 
Other solid tires pounds 368,537 401,320 191,295 
Rubber bel_ing ..do 949,651 1,635,683 1,749,505 
Rubber hose do 1,570,695 1,810,515 2,283,613 
Rubber packing do £88,331 661,115 710,079 
Rubber soles and heels do 655,968 1,078,428 961,865 
Rubbe? thread do 506,895 555.672 561.670 
Druggists’ rubber sundries do 116 978 378,815 27.72 
Hard rubber goods do 436,033 608,349 785.706 
rire repair materials do 357,617 $14,553 $10,338 
Kubber manufacturers n.e.s. do 2,446,421 2,153,500 2,990,220 


Average Unit Values of Certain Products 

The price trend of the principal classes of exports during 
the past six months, as shown in the following table, seems 
to be toward inereased prices of rubber boots, and shoes, 
rubber belting and hose, druggists’ rubber sundries, and in 
the last two months, automobile and tubes. Unit 
values of rubber packing and rubber thread were lower dur- 
ing the second quarter than the first quarter. 


easings 


Average unit values of certain rubber produc ts exported 
1923 . 
Article First March. April May June 
quarter 
Rubber boots pairs $2.67 $2.97 $3.16 $2.69 $2.81 
Kubber <hoes do 83 B82 1.02 S86 865 
Canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
pairs 75 75 72 78: 767 
Autcmobile casings each 10.99 10.59 10.28 10.95 11.1¢ 
Automobile tubes do 1.65 1.65 1.56 1.72 1.73 
Solid tires for autos .do 23.79 24.32 24.59 25.46 22.43 
Rubber belting pound 51 59 58 552 594 
Rubber hose do 37 38 39 402 412 
Rubber packing + is 51 15 485 439 
Rubber soles and heels .do 36 35 36 344 357 
Rubber thread do 1.05 1.03 UR 991 1.004 
Drucgis:s’ rubber sundries, 

pound 95 Ra 91 1.09 968 

Heavy Tire Exports from Principal Manufacturing 

Countries 


Tires constituted 58.3 per cent of the total value of United 
States exports during the half year and casings are being 
exported at a rate 35 per cent higher this year than last year. 
The greatly increased exports of casings and tubes other than 
for automobiles are also worthy of notice. Exports of auto- 
mobile casings from all the leading tire manufacturing coun- 
tries except the United Kingdom, are proceeding at a much 
higher rate during 1923 than last year. In a comparative 


period covering the first four months of each year French tire 
exports have inereased 13.7 per cent in weight, German ex- 
ports of casings inereased two and one-half times in number, 
and Canadian exports of casings and tubes increased 80 per 
cent in value. During the first quarter Italian shipments 
of casings and tubes were 81 per cent heavier than last year. 
The value of casings exported from the United Kingdom de- 
creased 3.4 per cent during the first five months of 1923 as 
compared with 1922, but in view of the lower prices now 
prevailing, the quantity shipments are probably heavier this 
vear, 


VALUE OF EXPORTS OF RUBBER MANUFACTURES 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 
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foreign tire markets are be- 
The necessity 


Whether this indicates that 
coming overstocked we are not prepared to say. 
of reducing heavy inventories in this country might lead to 
heavy export shipments in some cases. The increasing use ot 
cord tires throughout the world would tend to lengthen the 
life of tires, and thus reduce tire consumption per car. The 
normal rate of increase in car registration in export markets 
is not over 10 per cent. 

Conditions Tending to Prevent Overstocking of Foreign 
Tire Markets 

Old stocks of tires were still hindering trade in many export 
markets at the beginning of 1922, although most of these tires 
were probably disposed of during that year. Improving 
economic conditions in many countries are resulting in greater 
use of automobiles and inereased tire consumption. Tire ex- 
ports from some of the less important tire manufacturing 
countries have decreased; Japanese exports for 4 months were 
12.5 per cent lighter than last year, and Belgian and Aus- 
tralian exports have decreased. At prevailing low tire prices 
tire conservation and repairing is not given nearly so much 
attention as in times of high prices. Nearly 95 per cent of 
the casings shipped from the United States in the first five 
months of 1923 were exported direct by manufacturers; for 
1922, only 80 per cent of the shipments were made direct, 
the remaining business being handled through brokers and 
commission houses; and it would seem unlikely that manu- 
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facturers would overload their foreign distributors. Never- 
theless, United States exports to such markets as New 
Zealand, British South Africa, and Japan seem rather heavy, 
in view of the number of cars in use in these countries. 
Leading Markets for Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Comparing the exports of mechanical rubber goods during 
the past six months with those during the first half of 1922, 
we find that British South Africa has jumped from third to 
first place as a market for rubber belting, while exports to 
Chile, Argentina, Norway, Australia, England, Brazil, British 
East Africa, Cuba, Portuguese East Africa, Belgium, the 
Dutch East Indies, and Peru have increased notably. Ten 
markets have taken over 50,000 pounds of rubber belting each 
during the past six months as compared with three markets 
last year; only six export markets took over 50,000 pounds 
of rubber hose during the first half of 1922, while this year 
11 markets exceeded this amount. These facts indicate grow- 
ing industrial and mining activity in world markets generally. 
Cuba, Chile, Argentina, Panama, Australia, Japan, Belgium, 
the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, Norway, and China, 
are among the markets showing the greatest percentage in- 
crease in rubber-hose consumption. Higher sugar prices have 
made the sugar-producing countries better markets for me- 
chanical rubber goods this year than last. The improved 
situation in Chilean nitrate mines is having a favorable re- 
action on United States exports of mechanical rubber goods 
to that market, which was one of the leading consumers during 
and immediately following the World War. Belgium, Italy, 
Canada, Mexico, and China are taking much greater quantities 
of rubber thread this year than last, while trade in this prod- 
England, France, Japan, 


uct continues satisfactory with 
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Opportunity for Further Development of Rubber Foot- 
wear Exports 

During 1922 five countries (Cuba, the Philippine Islands, 
Argentina, England, and Mexico) imported over 76 per cent 
of our shipments of canvas rubber-soled footwear. For the 
first half of 1923, these five countries took over 80 per cent 
of the shipments, while Denmark, Norway, Uruguay, British 
South Africa, and the Dutch West Indies accounted for half 
the remainder. Exports of canvas rubber-soled footwear have 
increased approximately 70 per cent over last year, and of 
rubber boots approximately 30 per cent. Rubber shoes show 
a smaller trade this year than last, but over 60 per cent of the 
trade in rubbers and overshoes was in the latter half of last 
year and in the coming season close attention should be given 
to this trade. An examination of trade statistics indicate that 
our principal competitors in the rubber footwear trade are 
France, Austria, Great Britain, Canada, Germany, and 
Sweden, in the order of estimated total shipments during 
1922, and it is certain that quotations for the European mar- 
ket will need to be low. There is a large trade in rubber shoes 
in the Balkans, the Succession States of Central Europe, the 
Baltie Countries, and Seandinavia, and American exporters 
will find it to their advantage to give careful attention to 
orders from these territories, provided satisfactory terms can 
be arranged. We estimate the total world export trade in 
rubber footwear in 1922 amounted to about 16,000,000 pairs 
of rubber boots and shoes, including canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
and that the United States lead in quantity of rubber footwear 
exports during that year. There would seem to be consider- 
able opportunity for further expansion of the footwear trade. 


The Golf Ball Industry 


HE golf players of the United States will need about 
T 13,200,000 golf balls this year, according to E. G. Holt 
of the Rubber Division of the Department ot Com 

meree. Great Britain, it is said, will supply approximately 
25 per cent of that number, o7 5.140.000 balls, at the present 
American manutacturers 


Additional 


trade expansion are to be 


rate ol immportation The trade ot 
will have a wholesale value of about $3,500,000. 


(merican 


trade opportunities to 


found im export markets 
‘ 


In spite of the fact that tariff duty of 30 per cent ad 
valorem is placed on golf balls, Great Britain will probably 
sell more than 3,000,000 golf balls in this country this year. 


firmly established all over the World, and its 
Both in the 
domestic and export field closer attention by American manu- 


Golf plaving ts 
followers are increas! in number every year 
facturers should result in inereased trade 

No census statistics are available to show the extent to 
which golf balls have been manufaetured in the United States, 
but the 


goods manufacturers for vears 


ndustry has been an important one among sporting 

Aecording to official statis- 
ties, the Umted Kingdom exported to the United States “golf, 
tennis, and other rubber balls” valued at £126,986 in 1920 
and £146,732 in 1921. It is estimated that fully 95 per cent 
of this total consisted of golf balls, made tennis 
and other rubber balls have had little competition from im- 
ported British makes. 

Golf Ball Imports into United States 

Since the new tariff law became effective on September 22, 
1922, imports of golf balls have been reported separately, and 
official preliminary statistics, specially compiled of golf ball 
imports from England and Seotland, show the large total of 
1,927,697 balls, valued at $792,641, in the period September 
22, 1922-Apmil 30, 1923. At the same rate for a vear the 
number would amount to 3,140,000, and the value $1,297,000. 
Practically all the United States imports of golf balls come 
from England and Scotland, where the game originated. 

The average value of the balls imported from England is 
42 cents each, and from Scotland 29 cents.each. New York 


as locally 


City is the central distributing point, although direct business 
is apparently transacted by British manufacturers with firms 
in all sections of the country. 
The following preliminary official statistics indicate to some 
extent the seasonal nature of the trade: 
United States imports of aolf balls from Enaland and 
Scotland. 


Year i ntl England » 1 
l } 
Number Value Numbe Value 
October 215,843 $85,157 2,040 $9,005 
Ne } 160.890 66.2944 & 2862 2 62¢ 
December 166,374 67,639 28 06 
] ; 
January 145,811 f ’ $02 
February 268,155 111,367 8,578 2,079 
March 929,026 229,737 17,378 5,641 
April 342.914 140,605 28,24¢ 7,930 
Total 1,829,013 764,052 8.6584 28,059 
Sept. 22, 1922-Oct. 31, 1922 
U. S. Golf-Ball Consumption in 1923 Estimated at 
13.200.000 


A trade authority estimates the 1922 consumption of golf 
balls in the United States at 12,000,000, and states that the 
normal rate of annual increase is believed to be about 10 per 
cent, making the 1923 consumption 13,200,000. On this basis, 
imported balls will supply about 24 per cent of the 1923 con- 
sumption at the present rate of importation, while domestic 
manufacturers would supply 76 per cent, or 10,060,000 golf 
balls, which, at a value of, say, 35 cents each, would be worth 
at wholesale about $3,520,000. 

The leading makes of golf balls imported are manufactured 
by the India Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works Co. 
(Ltd.) ; the Dunlop Rubber Co. (Ltd.); and the North British 
Rubber Co. The “Silver King,” manufactured by the first- 
named company, is a well-known and popular ball, but at 
present the Blue Dunlop “Maxfli” is offering the most com- 
petition. This ball was first introduced in England in May, 
1922, and the demand for it has become so great that the 
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manufacturing and selling departments in its organization. 
Judging from the import statistics shown above, the Dunlop 
sales in the United States alone, which are handled through 
an American branch, are largely responsible for their recent 
plant extensions. 

Ten American firms account for the bulk of the domestic 
production, but there are many smaller manufacturers and 
several rubber manufacturing firms making golf balls. In- 
vestigation shows that the leading imported golf balls retail 
at around $1 each; American-made golf balls are priced in 
various classes at $1, $0.75, $0.55, and $0.45, while certain 
solid rubber balls used to some extent for practice purposes, 
retail at less than 25 cents. 

United States Exports of Golf and Other Balls 
Unimportant 

Notwithstanding the importance of the golf-ball industry in 
this country, American manufacturers have as yet given little 
attention to foreign markets. No separate statistics of ex- 
ports of golf balls are available, but the combined exports 
for 1922 of “golf, tennis, foot, basket, and base balls” by 
leading markets are given below. When the relative popu- 
larity of tennis and base ball in Canada, Cuba, Japan, the 
Philippine Islands, and Mexico is considered, it is evident 
that only a small fraction of these exports consist of golf balls. 


Leading markets. Value Leading markets. Value 
Canada: Argentina... Sc ueewe $1,927 
Quebee and Ontario $35,857 a ae eee . 1,880 
Prairie Provinces “a 6,992 Australia . ee ee eee 1,675 
Maritime Provinces 3,703 British South Africa ..... 1,358 
British Columbia and Dominican Republic .. 1,224 
Yukon ; 3,103 British India and other 
England 33,470 British East Indies .. 953 
Cuba ‘ , i 31,125 Chosen Seen ae ree 928 
Japan 5,217 Venezuela 910 
Philippine Islands 14,593 Peru. er . 863 
Mexico 8,244 Chile a : , 824 
China 5,691 Honduras ; 644 
Panama 2,585 New Zealand 524 


British Golf Balls Sent to All Parts of the World 
As indicated in the following table of exports of “golf, 

tennis, and other rubber balls” from the United Kingdom, 

British products in this line have a much more extensive ex- 

port sale than American products. 

Exports of golf, tennis, and other rubber balls from United 


Kingdom. 

Destination 1920 1921 Destination 1920 1921 
United States £126,986 £146,732 Belgium ; £3.357 £3075 
Australia 40,857 42,473 Denmark = eh 1,672 2,406 
Canada 32,811 33,704 Norway . 3, 899 937 
France 28,750 27,173 Chile. 2,004 1,101 
Union of South Italy . 2,072 766 

Africa 17,889 20,055 Other British pos 
Argentina : 16,027 15,198 sessions . 9,682 7,284 
Netherlands 13,486 7,711 Other foreign coun- 
New Zealand 11,591 10,876 tries — 13,790 12 29 
British India 9,851 7,680 
Brazil : 7,025 2,915 Total : .349,598 346,667 
China j 1,849 4.252 


Opportunity for Export Sales of American Golf Balls 

There are no data available on which to base an estimate 
of the proportion of the ahove exports to countries outside 
the United States consisting of golf balls, but, supposing it 
to constitute two-thirds of the value, the resulting average 
value of the United Kingdom’s trade in golf balls with coun- 
tries outside the United States in the two years (conversion 
at $4.50 to the pound) is about $635,000. Since the exports 
of golf balls from the United States in 1922 hardly exceeded 
$50,000 in value, there should be very promising foreign 
markets for American products. British export statistics 
reveal the most important markets. If British golf balls can 
be sold at the rate of over 3,000,000 annually in the United 
States after paying 30 per cent ad valorem tariff, American 
manufacturers should be able to compete in foreign markets 
to a much greater extent than at present. British golf balls 
have the advantage of established contacts in the export field, 
and also of being universally known among golf players. 
Further, a considerable portion of their trade is with British 
colonies and Dominions and in these territories British pred- 
ucts always enjoy a certain preference, which is fostered by 
frequent compaigns with the slogan “Buy within the Empire.” 
These conditions are, however, equally true with regard to 
export sales of other rubber products, export statistics for 
which fail to indicate that such cireumstances constitute any 
very formidable barrier to the sale of American goods in 
British territories. 
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Faultless Practice Ball 


In 1922 the Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, developed 
what is known as a practice golf ball, which retails for 20 
cents. The ball has all of the attributes of higher priced balls, 
it being asserted that they will not eut when hit by an iron 
or wooden club. In weight and size they comply with- the 
golfing standards. These practice golf balls should do a great 
deal toward stimulating interest in golf, and at the same time 
they should be of value in developing the domestic golf ball 
market. 


Pipes With Rubber Mouth Pieces 


About 30,000,000 pipes are manufactured each year in the 
United States, of which 85 per cent, or 20,000,000 pipes, of 
the total made have rubber mouth pieces. The mouth pieces 
come in two varieties—either molded or hand cut. The better 
grade pipes have mouth pieces that are hand cut and that are 
made from Para rubber. The cheaper grades have molded 
mouth pieces, the cheaper grades of plantation rubber being 
used. 

Since 1914 American pipe manufacturers have increased 
their output by more than 100 per cent. When the Great 
War started Germany controlled most of the foreign pipe 
markets. Pipe manufacturers say that the Germans made at 
that time about 50 per cent of the cheaper pipes sold in this 
country. During the war period the American pipe manu- 
facturers were called upon to supply the world with millions 
of pipes equipped with rubber mouth pieces. Since England 
and France are again in the foreign market the American 
output of pipes is limited somewhat. 

Pipe authorities, however, state that manufacturers in the 
United States are the largest consumers of Para and the lower 
grade rubber for pipe mouth pieces. Approximately 95 per 
cent of the pipes manufactured each year are sold in the 
United States, England and France. 


Austrian Rubber Trade 


When the War ended the Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
partitioned into several smaller states. As a result the Aus- 
trian Republic inherited the greater part of the country’s 
rubber industry. For a long time crude rubber was not 
shipped into the country, and it was not until 1919 that crude 
rubber, as well as coal and gasoline, in small quantities could 
be brought into the country. Exports until the Fall of 1922 
were increasing, and the country seemed to be stabilizing its 
monetary unit—the crown. 

The Austrian market for tires, until the early part of 1922, 
according to Carol H. Foster, American Consul at Vienna 
was greatly hampered by prohibitions which permitted the 
importations of a limited number of casings only. It is es- 
timated that the yearly demand should be about 35,000 casings 
a year, 22,000 solid rubber tires and 70,000 inner tubes. The 
Semperit Company, however, sets the annual demand at 
50,000 casings and inner tubes, 275,000 bicyele tires, and 24,- 
000 solid rubber tires. Mr. Foster, however, thinks that this 
estimate is a little high. 

The demand for American made rubber soled footwear 
averages about 25,000 pairs a year. The Vereinigte Gummi- 
waren Fabriken of Wimpassing is the only concern in Austria 
manufacturing rubber-soled footwear, its output is about 
5,000 pairs of rubber-soled canvas shoes a day, of which 40 
per cent are rubber-soled canvas shoes, 30 per cent rubbers 
and 40 per cent overshoes. 

Rubber heels were well-known in this territory to a certain 
extent before the war, but rubber soles are comparatively new, 
and have only recently become popular. Berson and Palma 
are the leading brands. The market for rubber soles and 
heels in Austria is good on account of the high cost of leather. 

The surgical and technical rubber products industry is 
highly developed in that Republic. Production has reattained 
its pre-war level, and could supply local requirements with 
about one-tenth to one-twelfth its capacity, it is said. 





TIRE FABRICS 
There was a somewhat better tone to 
the tire fabric market after the middle 


Cottons and Fabrics 


New York, August 17, 1925 Department of Agriculture reported ex . ; : 
The sharp advance in { cotton market ports from August 1 to August 10 as of the month and — a ro 
that immediately followed the Govern- 33,330 bales, compared with 21,527 bales oto A ‘yo sp reagan sO i Ke : 
ment report o Au | howing the during the same period in 1922 The ge ne hore raga ye weaken- 
= . ing rices a rs @” was on a give 
cotton condition as of July 25, and the report further showed that the world’s So os a ee 
and take basis but the extent of commit- 


ubsequent advances in the two we ks tol visible supply of Amenean cotton on . a , 
" ppt ments was restricted. The next month is 


the usual period for tire manufacturers 
to look to their fall requirements. 
‘abrie prices are low and out ot pro 


lowing. brought prices about 4 cents a August 10 this year was SO00.527 hales, 
pound ahove the lo evel Continued as compared with 1,740,7°5 bales on the 


unfavorable reports from the cotton belt same date last vean 


as ft weatl and the DOL! eevil i Cotton rices, as ol Aug 16 on the ‘ rare 

: - WN , ~~ ‘ \ , (" Exel portion to the price of cotton. rhe 
ns t apprehel 0 that was W ork ottor “xcenange, were as r . 

CTeaSet " ppr ; following are quotations in the trade. 


aroused by the unexpected character oft follows: 


the report and also there was disqui ting p CORD FABRICS 
news from abroad to a id to the uneetr Oper High | Close Da aes ene ‘ 68 a 72 
a hl . . . > ro " n ombe¢ eeler ) as a 63 
tainty The market hesitated around the Oct $1.20 24.54 25.9 ‘ <4 24.01 ¢ led Peel b } 1 56 
' Dy 24.02 24.22 23.8 $.14@24.15 23.88 a) : . 
4 eent level ni d at the close oft the In 2 63 2381 17 - > >on , me Combed Egyptian uppers lb 62 a 6 
' \f ak ont * 9 22 20 9 Carded Egyptian uppers It 58 @ 60 
period was errat¢, liuetuating over a Mar 24% 65 23.90 23.57 23.81@ 23.89 23.¢ 
Ma 23.60 23.85 2 ) $74 23.76 23.6 —— ee 
wide range ot prices, with trading mixed SQUARE WOVEN 


The seriousness of the boll weevil LONG STAPLE COTTON 174 -ounce Egyptian one ae as 


combed 


menace wa emphasized ut ® statement The earrvover of Egvptian cotton 17 “4-ounce Egy ptian uppers, 
issued by) President E Bartlett, Jr, this season will be only £40,009 hales 17% Png WETS aE | = 
of the New York Cotton Exchange im against 659,000 bales last vear and lb. .66 @ 70 
vhich he declared that at current prices §§7.000 bales two years ago. This rep- }7 4-Ounce Beeler, combed .Ib. .55 @  .60 
for cotton the loss this season, due chret- pecsents the smallest supply ava‘lable at * Ee eee ee ’ 
ly to the weevil, approximates $750,000,- the end of the season for many vears as SHEETINGS—The advance in cotton 
000 and it may run considerably over the exeess stocks accumulated durine prices brought about a little better in- 
that figure : the 1920-1921 period of depression have quiry and there was material increase 
Yet the latest crop forecast of 11516, peen consumed. in sales over the last period with prices 
000 bales looks reasonab'e and would be World consumption of Egyption cot- getting closer to a proper relation with 
about the indicated yield based on an ton reached the record figure of 975,- cotton. For 40 inch, 4.25 yard, 9%4 to 
increase in acreage of about 9 or 10 per 000 bales in the cotton season just closed. 10 cents is the range. 
cent, rather than the Government's es- This compares with 748,000 bales last DUCKS—tThe ducks market followed 
timate of 12 per cent season and 516,000 bales two seasons the advance in cotton but trading was 
ago. The United States has increased its quiet Hose and belting ducks were 


Some Interesting Statistics , : : : ie 
consumpt:on from 103,000 bales to 180,- easy with a range at the close from 3714 
2 2 


During the cotton year just closed, 900 bales; Great Britain from 237,000 to 39 cents a pound. Double filling was 
domestic mills consumed, $6,991,000 and pales to $20,000 bales and the Continent quoted 22 to 23 cents ecard basis and 
foreign mills 5,640,000 bak making a of Europe expanded from 145,000 bales single filling 20 to 21 cents. 


total of 12.631,000 — bales A'though to 315.000 bales. UI ARR te, were we cleo 
domestie consumption increased 757,000 The reason for the increase in con- yeyiyal in salen or demand for batie ) 
bales the falling off in the foreign de- sumption in this country was the rel- although it ni long amr the pone en 
mand was so great that the world’s total atively low price of Egyptian cotton iod for trade en ‘+ Li as ae 


consumption showed a decrease of 198,- compared with the high price of Amer- held at 5.10 cents and heavies at 6.80 


000 bales. Little attention is now being jean eotton. The difference in price of 


paid to the old crop but for purposes of the Egyptian and American cotton was SEEETINGS 


comparison we give the condition of the so slight that spinners found it profit oie pt tet ote : r sie 
cotton crop in the United States monthly able for many purposes to use the 4#0neh 3.15-yard vd 14Y4@ 
for the last seven years Egyptian instead of the American pro- +n0 ; 3 4 a a rt > 10% 
May 25 June 2 Tuly Ang. 25 Sept duct. O-inch 4.25-yard 09% l 10 = 
1923 71 69.9 67.2 . ; Egyptian uppers, medium, are quoted DUCKS 
joaz 60.6 712 70 7030-0 in New Bedford at 29 to 31 cents; med- Pelting bh. 37K@ 39 
1920 62.4 70.7 74.1 67.5 59.1 ium grade Saks, 31 to 34 cents; high Enameling ib 15 @ 50 
ty: = ey ‘ : 61 ; + ; grade Saks 35 cents; Tangris, strict mid- a Dus ks Ib 14 @ 48 
1917 69 70.3 70 67.8 60.4 dling, 30 cents; Peruvian Mitafifi, high j ay ~ - oe 
The acreage planted in 1923 and pre grade, 30 cents; medium grade 29" BURLAPS 
ceding vears to 1914 has been as follows: cents. ' , : 71 : _ (Carload Lots) — . 
. he following are late quotations on <2 aie y+ ene oatas “* 8 - gaat 
- me ve es o ye extra staple cotton, strictly middling in 10 -ounce 40 on h é . a. = 
192% $4,485,000 1917 :4'925,000 grade and color, f.o.b. New Bedford: 10%-ounce 40-inch 6.80 @ 
ov » 519.000 le $6,052,000 . 
+ ; + ( +, O01 + 32'107.000 11/8 inch, 27% to 29 cents 37-inch 3.25-vard seep - 12 la 121 
1v1e 13 00 1914 37,406,000 : - rae o = - 30 cents 7 inch 2 75-yard vd 14 a at 
Increase in Exports 1 5/16 i h 4 cunt — 4. — : 50-card ye i? >= 11% 
The exports of cotton during the first American-Egyptians are quoted as a eee - © Can 
ten days in August showed a gain over follows. Ones 35 cents; Twos, 34 ” — ' OSNABURGS 
the corresponding period last year. The cents; Threes, 33 cents. 60-inch $-oones io” @ 16% 
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Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


} 
THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL MARKET—New York, August 17, 1923—There was little of real interest in the industrial 
chemical market during the twe weeks period. The demand continued to be of moderate proportions and very little im- 
portant business was put through. It might be said that manufacturers were beginning to show some interest in future 
j contract prices; but such interest as was noted did not get much beyond the stage of casual inquiry. The market is 


still in the grip of summer dulness. And yet in spite of the extreme dulness most of the important items have shown 


remarkable firmness of prices. Nor does there seem to be any likelihood of lower prices as costs have continued to 
increase and the recent report of the Commerce Department, showing an increase of 21 per cent in chemical exports, 


would indicate that there is little surples of many important items. With prices at the present low levels it would 


seem a good time for buyers to consider the purchases which they will have to make in the fall. 
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, ACCELERATORS | White seal Ib. 12 , @ 12% Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt. 450 @ 5.00 
| Green seal i .10% @ 11% Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 11.00 @12.00 

Organic Red seal Uh 09% @ .10% _ 66 degrees ..... ton 15.00 @16.00 

Yellows Tartaric, crystals ... .Ib. 37% @ a 

Aldehyde | Chrome, light 18 a 19 
ammonia, crystals lb $ .90 @ 95 dark andl medium “tb 18 @ 19 Alkalies 

Aniline oil, drums Ib 16 @ 17 ‘ad Race ” Caustic soda, 76 p.c. cwt 3.26 @ 3.75 

: Cadmium Sulphide lb. 1.50 ) 1.75 : — ‘ = fe 

Dipheny Iguanidine Ib 120 @ — Oo ay Meee " " 02 , 4 ; Soda ash, 58 p.c. ewt. 195 @ 2.30 

Excellerex Ib . 2 domestic Ib 01%@ .03 

Formaldehyde-Aniline Ib 52%G@ ~ Oils 

Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib 5 @ 1.00 ( t N y bl i ! 

} Paraphenylenediamine Ib 1.55 @ 1.60 . TRI im i" « ~ oc aes, AO. oO, Soe “4 ‘ a 

Super-Sulphur No. 1 lb 50 @ 60 COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS Corn, crude, bbl lb. - .124%@ 12% 
é . + i ea i Ib 13 (a ~- 

Super-Sulphur No 2 lb 25 (a 35 | mn ° : 4 

retramethy! Aluminum flake ton 29.00 a Chinawood, bbls lb 23 G@ 24 
Thiuramdisulphide It 6.00 a . hydrate light Ib 18 @ 20 | Cottonseed, toe ; 11% @11 fo 

Thiocarbanilide, kegs | 5 @ 10 Ammonia carbonate, Ib 09 @ 10% Glycerine, drums Ib 16%@ 17 

ee Ib 56 @ - Barium carbonate ton 66.00 @73.00 l.inseed, domestic gal 93. 6 @ 1.05, 

Barium Dust ? Ib 05 @ O06 — Niger Ib 06% @ 06% 
"e Barytes southern off-color,ton 15.00 @20.00 sa GUS lb 06% @ 07 

Inorganic Western, prime white ....ton 28.00 @ : Peanut,domestic,crude Ib 15 @ 

I > a = 

Lead, sublimed blue Ib 09%@ - SN 56 cb vascen veces 04%@ — Pine, steam distilled gal = Sf 

Lead, white Ib 09% @ - Blane fixe, dry f.o.b.works Ib 04 @ 04% Rapeseed, refined gal ‘io @ 78 

Litharge, domesti Ib. 10.40 @14.00 Carrara filler Ib. 01%@ .02 _ blown ........55 gal. 1.00 @ 1.05 

Lime, Superfine ........ Ib. .02 @ .02% | Chalk, precipitated, Rosin, first rectified gal 5 @ 

Magnesia, calcined, Se Ib .044%@ .05 ym second rectified gal 7 {a 
light. lb. 23 @ .24 heavy é Ib. .03\% @ 04 Tar, commercial gal 27 @ 28 
eee Ib. 45 @ -- Clay, China, domestic, ton 15.00 @16.50 i a ' Bean 11% 11% 
heavy : Ib. 05 @ .06 Dixie Soh a ton 22.00 @32.00 etroleum, amber Ib 04% 

Orange Mineral Ib 14 @ 15 Blue Ridge ........ ton 20.00 @30.00 dark amber lb 03% @ 

PE: dias kw ae waels ton 60.00 @ —_ F 
COLORS Glues, extra white ....... Ib. 320 @ «4.40 Resins and Pitches 
JOL : medium white ...... Ib. 20 @ .26 Cumar resin, hard lb 09 @ .10 

Blacks cabinet vecne sane wae 18 .@_ .30 2 soft .. orececaeens Ib. 09 @_ «10 
Gasben Wieck Ib 16 G@ 0 cabinet low grade Ib 16 @ 4.19 Parra M.R Ib vo @ Ui 
ec 16 @ 18 common bone Ib. .08 % @ 14 lar Retort bbl 11.00 @ 
Lamp Black Ib 12 ( 40 Graphite flake, bbls Ib 06%@ 12 kiln burned bbl. 11.00 @ 
ae a = -? @ _. amorphous > oe ene Pitch, Burgundy Ib. 05 @ .06 
Drop Ib. a7 it G "10 * | Infusorial earth, powdered ton 60.00 @ coal tar Ib 01% @ O2 
Seaus ib: 18 2 G “45 bolted ...ton 65.00 @ saa : | eee lb 03 @ -—- 

Pay) © SESS see ; 2 F : oe ee eee ere gal. 1300 @ — tosin, grade Kk bbl 9-95 @ 

Blue s ae Mica, powdered ......... Ib 18 G SE Sheilac, fine orange . .Ib. .90 @ - 

: a. Ib 0 GE »D Rotten Stone (powdered) Ib 02%a@ 04% ‘ 
Jltramarine lb ve @ 42 Soapstone, powdered ton 12.00 @15.00 Solvents 
NN a aie ie ae ied Ib. 21 @ 26 Starch, powdered ewt 3.20 @ 3.22 Acetone, drums lb 2 (a 
Browns )Tale, domestic ......... ton 5.00 @18.00 Alcohol, denatured, 
Iron oxide lb O4 fa 05% French 7 ton 20.00 (fa « No 1 bbls gal 18 (a 50 
Sienna, Italian, b 05%@ 14¥ | French, high grade ton 40.00 @ — Benzol, tanks gal 27 Oa sa 
Umber, Turkey, Ib 04 fa 04% | De casas weal ton 47.00 @58.00 Benzol, 90 per cent gal 25 @ 3°) 
Vandyke, domestic lb 03%@ .04 Terra Alba ewt. 1.85 @ 2.00 pure ttt eee eee gal. 30 @ 35 

indiana Tripoli, white .......... Ib. 02 @ ‘02% Carbon bisulphide, lh 06% O7 

Chrome, light ....... Ib. @ 3 | Whiting, commercial ewt. 1.00 @ 1.25 Tetrachloride ..... Ib 09 @ 10% 
mater = 1A ib 5 @ 36 English cliffstone ew 150 @ 2.50 | Dimethylaniline lb 41 @ 13 
Gl occneus Ib 36 «@~«(CS4S5 gilder’s bolted ewt 110 @ 1.25 | ee 
commercial ....... Ib i171 @— Paris whiteAmerican cwt. 1.25 @ 1.50 steel bbls kal 20% @ 

Reds Quaker ton 13.00 @15.00 Naptha, \ M. & P. gal 19 i, (a 
dial Wood pulp XXX ton «688.00 Toluene : 35 @ 38 
Antimony . fest a ‘ x ton 25 00 @ Tolnol, pure eS 20 a .B5 

crimson, 15/17% I > ey ‘ Zine Oxide ee spirits gal 95 (a 
rr . 6 fa 45 ™ ati Q F woor gal 85 t 
sulphur free ... Ib. 39 @ .50 7 py nt leaded ib >! 7, ~ 07 3, 
iene . — “‘- 5 » ade rr OT7T% @ 7% - ; 
golden, 15/17% F - s 10 per cent lead sul | Waxes 
~~ — eee ». ( (a nw 1s aD was | 
phate ee OTY@a 073 Sees wax lb 10 «6a 12 
calcium and sulphur 29 1 : i ; J 
4 ve “ent le sn]- Cs t ) ) 2 ( , 
free ak ME Ib. 40 G > phate Ay ge th Oo7T“%@ 07% | ee gg nite tt + a + 
> , 15/1707 , Vin ‘| seg, , ‘ ‘ 
re ° eutgpaunet 15/1 ‘Ye ane 35 per cent lead sul- | Bayberry Ib 28 G 33 

India oe E “slist ceeeee 4 19%2@ nes phate ae ee O7T%@ Oo7% Montan, crude Ib 05 € 05% 

ndian, unglish Ib 08 @ 12 ‘ Ozckerite, black Ib 23 f 24 

Commercial O08 @ 12 (Also see whites) green . ih 27 @ ° 

Para toner cwt 1.00 @ 1.10 a aa ca - 02 > ‘oO 

x are toner .......-. . - - Paraffine 9% ¢ 

Toluidine toner Ib 2.10 @ 2.25 MINERAL RUBBER Sw ~— pn ib 10 @ 12 

Venetian red ....... Ib. 03% @ 06 ah i al ay at } : ™ 

Vermillion, quicksilver re . : 6 r Tine Tks 
English quic . ows - Genas 0 (factory) ton 19.00 @52.09 SUBSTITUTES 
yee > 2 } a > Granulated M.R ton 36.00 @4T7.00 | 

. gti Mi tl ce clint it : 25 @ 30 Hard hydrocarbon ton 31.00 @42.00 Black Ib 09% @ 14 
Whites Soft hydrocarbon ton 30.00 @40.00 White eye 0 @ 6 
1 1 

Albalith Jitaaiethead Ib. 07 @ 07% | Pioneer MR. .. ....ton 42.00 @44.00 Rrown al ks Ib 19 @ 15 

Aluminum bronze lb 55 @ 60 | 329/340 M. P. hydrocarbon Brown factice lb 09 15 

oo abi s bh +4 Ib. 07 @ 07! (c. 1. factory) ....ton 45.00 @50.00 Wee DO cho cowaes.ow Ib 09% @ 16 

sithopone, domestic 300/310 M. P. hydro- a 

os a as * C + 07 @ 07% | S carbon Sa we ton .40.00 @45.00 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 

Zine Oxide—American Process Synpro, granulated, 

American Horse M. R. (factory) ton 55.00 @70.00 Black hyposulphite Ib 8 6a 
A ‘ones os nate “4 .08% @ .09 Sulphur chloride (jugs) Ib 05 @ 06 
XX rec - Ib. .08 @ 08% | SOFTEN hs (drums) ...1Ib 05 @ 06 
American Azo | sO ENERS Sulphur flour (bbls.) . .cwt, 2.75 @ 3.30 
ZZZ (lead free) Tb. .08 @ 08% : (bags) ... eS 2.50 @ 2.75 
ZZ (under 5 per cen ee | Acids | oO a 1.35 @ 1.70 
leaded ) Ib. .07% @ 07% | Acetic, 28 per cent cwt 3.38 @ 3.63 EET. arian a-ak ‘i 2.00 @ 2.40 
. _ x } » 2.4 
Z (8-10 per cent | Cresylic, 97 p.c gal 100 @ 1.15 Sulphur, 190 per cent voure, ~ @ — 
leaded ) tent e ees Ib 074% @ 07% 95 pe gal 95 @ 1.10 Bergenp’t brand (bags) ewt. 2.50 @ 2.80 
Zine Oxide—French Process \ Muriatic, 20 degrees cwt. 1.00 @ 1.10 | TL alam ae ewt. 2.75 @ 3.05 
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Chemicals 





Carbon Black—Produetion of carbon 
black continues to increase but consump- 
tion keeps pace and there is no prob- 
ability the market becoming over- 
stocked. Rubber makers, who are the 
largest users of this product are now re- 
ceiving prompt delivery on their con- 
tracts. Producers do not expect to see 
the high prices that prevailed last spring 
for a long time to eome but are pleased 
that the market has returned to a more 
staple condition. With the many new 
carbon plants under construction there 
will sufficient material to take care 
of the heavy demand in the fall; not 
only the demand from the rubber in- 
dustry but the growing export trade. 

Litho pone While the demand for 
this material has fallen off somewhat 
from last month the makers of lithopone 
have no reason for complaint as they 
have had a and are 
even now busy in the effort to catch up 
with deliveries. 
quantity of foreign material brought in 
to the country but it has in no way in 
terfered with the for the do 
mestic product. Prices remain at 7 cents 
a pound for bags; barrels carlots, 7 to 


ol 


be 


tremendous season 


There has been a good 


demand 


74 cents; less than ear lots 74 to 7% 
cents. 

Zine Oxide—Good business in this 
material is being done all the tame and 
with the somewhat easier demand from 
the rubber trade makers are now able to 
mocept orders for six months ahead. The 
use of zine oxide I the rubber trade 
is continually growing and when the in 
dustry begins to speed up in the early 
fall the demand for standard brands will 
be very great (Juotations ire ul 
changed 

Barytes—T here vi change in the 
prices ol Wester arytes, nor 1s an 
expected. The demand from the rubber 
trade well up to th eason and pr 
ducers look for big business from th 
industry when the rubbs makers begin 
to provide lor the iture requirements. 


W este rn 


rema at P25 per ton and 
southern off color quoted at $15 to $20 
a ton, 1.0.D ork 
Whittng—The consumption of whiting 
is good for the season and prices at the 
close were firm with quotations as fol 
lows Commercial, $1.00 per hundred 
pounds; American paris white, $1.15; 
English ecliffstone, $1.50 
Orange Minera The demand tor 
both the domestic and imported product 
was very light the past two weeks. 
Prices remain unchanged, domestic be 


ing quoted at 13.90 to 15 cents a pound ; 
English, 15 cents: French 17 cents, 


} 


Litharae There was a ftair business 
done in ths material and at the close 
the market was steady with casks quoted 
at 10.40 cents a pound; 100 to 500 pound 
kegs, 14 cents; 500 to 2,000 pounds, 


12.60 cents; 2,000, to 10,000 pounds, 
12.09 cents 

Blanc Fire—The market. was quiet 
with prices practically unchanged. Dry 


is quoted at 4 to 444 cents and pulp at 


$50 to $55 a ton 
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Scrap Rubber 


New Yorx, Avecust 17, 1923 

Serap rubber dealers are now assert- 
ing that the dull period of mid-summer 
is past. During the past two weeks 
there has been a strong undertone in 
this market, which tends to indicate that 
prices of scrap will move upward soon. 
Dealers point out that mills and manufac- 
turers have been making inquiries, and 
that in some instances fairly large or- 
ders have been placed for future de- 
livery. Akron manufacturers are also in 
the market, dealers say, placing small 
orders for immediate delivery. 

The real cause for the firmness of the 
scrap market is the recent rise of prices 
of crude rubber. When crude moves 
upward, it is said, manufacturers buy 
larger quantities of scrap. The mechan- 
ical goods business has also been pick- 
ing up, dealers say, and that line is 
usually a good market for serap deal- 


ers. Although there was no upswing in 
prices of boots and shoes and inner 
tubes No. 1, still there was a certain 


firmness about these articles that would 
indicate that they were in demand. Con- 
census of opinion among dealers is that 
quantity buying will start about the 
middle of September. Prices quoted at 
this date are: 


Auto tire peelings .......... 01 @ 01% 
Standard White auto ton 20.00 @25.00 
Mixed auto ton 12.00 @14.00 
5 pee ton 7.00 @ 8.00 
Clean solid truck tires si 014%@ 01% 
Boots and shoes 03 fa 03% 
Arctics, trimmed O02 fa 02% 
Arctics, untrimmed O01%@ .01% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 04%@ .05% 
Inner tubes, compounded .03%@ 03% 
Inner tubes. red ; O83 u@ 04 
Battery jars, clean hard rubber .02 @ 02% 
Rubber Hose : 00% @ 007% 
: ‘ 3 
Red packing : 01 a@ 01% 
White druggist sundries 04 G 
] . 
age ic > 
Reclaimed Rubber 
New York, August 17, 1923 
While reelaim rubber dealers will not 
admit that business is poor, still they 
intimate that there is the possibiilty of an 
upswing in the prices of reclaimed rub 
ber soo During the past two weeks 


the market has remained quiet, although 


there was a firm undertone. 

\ccording to dealers manufacturers are 
operating close to eapacity, and whil 
they are not in the market at present, 


still dealers are receiving enquiries, which 
would seem to indieate that factory buy 
ing should start Reclaimed prices, 


S0Oo0n. 


it is said, generally follow those of erud 
rubber. Dealers state that in all prob 
ability erude will go over the 30 cent 


mark before the end of the current month, 
and this means an upswing in the prices 
There prac 
in quotations, which are 


of reclaimed rubber. was 
tically no change 
as follows 


Standard Reclaims 


Floating Tube 15 ? 152 
Friction 21%G 22% 
toots and Shoes 
unwashed ) 101 11 
Boots and Shoes (washed) 12%@ 13% 
Mechanical 10 @ 11 
Hose 10 @ 11 
Tires, truck 08% @ 09 
Tires, auto, black 09 @ 09% 
Black (washed) Al fa 11% 
White 13 @ 13% 
Grey ll @ 11% 
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Crude Rubber 


New York, Aveust 17, 1923 

Belief that the Restriction Plan is 
working out as originally intended and 
the fact that receipts in the New York 
market have fallen off are the underlying 
factors contributing to the rise of crude 
rubber prices during the past two weeks. 

There was no active buying during the 
past fortnight on the part of consumers to 
account for the higher prices, although, 
it is said, that there was some specula- 
tion which contributed to the market’s 
strength. When crude prices went over 
the 29 cent mark on August 8 there was 
some selling of odd lots by manufac- 
turers, and that plus the natural tenden- 
ev of the market to react after a rise, 
caused spot ribbed smoke sheets to sag 
back to the 28 cent mark. General trade 
may be a little dull today, but dealers 
are disregarding present tendencies and 
are predicting a revival of business dur- 
ing September, which means that crude 
rubber prices will swing upward next 
month. 

The London market was also more act- 
ive during the past two weeks, but on 
account of a dock strike there very little 
rubber has been received. Stocks on 
hand in London, as reported on July 
25th, totaled 49,985 tons, compared with 
71,848 tons a year ago. 

Under the restriction scheme the ex- 
portable quota for the current three 
months, August to October, is reduced to 
60 per cent of standard production. This 
means a monthly export from Malaya of 





13,600 tons and from Ceylon of 2,600 
tons. To the Malayan exports there has 
to be added the figure of foreign im- 
ports reshipped, which total between 


3,000 and 4,000 tons monthly, 

The lower grades likewise advanced, 
but reacted somewhat, Madeira Fine be- 
ing quoted .28%, and .2834, Acre Fine at 
.28, and up-river Cancho Ball at .26%4. 
There was, however, but little buying of 
these grades. 

Quotations of this date are as follows: 
Plantations 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets <5 28% 
First Latex, spot , 28 28% 
August, December 284%@ 28% 
Amber Crepe No. 1, spot 27% 4 27 Y, 
Amber Crepe No. 2, spot 27% 27% 
Amber Crepe No. 3, spot <6% 27 
Light Clean Thin Brown 
Crepe 27% @ 27% 
Commercially Clean Thin 
Brown Crepe 27%@ 27% 
Specky Brown Crep« 27 ! 27% 
Roll Brown Crepe, spot 26%@ 26% 
Paras 
Madeira Fine 28%G@ 28% 
Acre Fine 28 fa 28% 
Upriver Fine 27% @ 28 
Up-river Medium 26 a 26% 
Up-river Caucho Ball 
(shipment) ; 25 @ 25% 
Up-river Coarse : 244% @ 24% 
Islands Fine 27 @ 273 
Islands Medium ' 24 @ -~ 
Islands Coarse . 13 @ - 
Cameta a4 wun 18 G -_- 
Xingu Ball 24 @ 24% 
Tapajos Fine 27 @ .27% 
Tapajos Medium . 28%4@ -—- 
Pontianac 
OM MMOD oc occsccecc 13 G@ 14 
ET Se —— 0o7%4@ — 
Bangermassin ........ - 08 @ —- 
Siak Gutta Percha ...... .20%@ ~- 
Prime Macassar ......... 3.00 @ — 
Balata 
Surinam Sheets ...... 80 @ .85 
Columbia Block ........ .60 @ .65 
Venezuela Block ........ oe @ 75 
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463,260 


,463,401 


463,427 


,463,429 


463,781 


463.812 


463,868 


463,914 


463,987 


464.010 


,464,033. 


464,085 
,464,136. 


,464,143. 
464,296 


,464,234 


Rubber Patents 


GRANTED 
Demountable Rim. 


JULY 31, 1923 
Alfred L. Fouche, 


Atlanta, Ga. 

,463,276 Road Sign. Dale Warren, Sweet- 
water, Tex. 

463,291 Means for Securing Tires to Vehicle 


James M. Mundy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Machine for and Method of Uniting 
Threads or Cords. William H. Pearson and 
Timothy J. Kelly, Passaic, N. J., assignors 
to Brighton Mills, a Corporation of New 
Jersey 


o7 


Wheels. 


the Plate 
Halifax, 


Heel of 
Lavers, 


Detachable Shoe 
Charles William 
Scotia, Canada. 
Detachable Shoe Heel of the Em- 
Washer Type. Charles William 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Tire Shoe Malcom D. Logan, 
Angeles, Calif 
Device for and Method of the Manu- 
of Protected Inner Tubes for Tires. 
Ennis Henderson, Toronto, Ontario, 


Type 
Nova 
143,428 
bedded 
Lavers, 
Los 


463,528 
facture 
Albert 
Canada. 

163,529 Manufacture of Pneu- 
Ennis Henderson, 


Device for the 
matic Tubes Albert 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

163,549 Wheel Edward 
Cleveland, Ohio 

163.588 Demountable 
Nutter, Martinsviile, 

163,596 Transmission 
Akron, Ohio, 
Company, New 
of New York 

163,708 Method 
Cubes for Tires 


Dettelbach, 


Rim 
W heel Karl I. 
Ind 

Belt. James W. Schade, 
assignor to The B. F. Goodrich 
York, N. Y., a Corporation 


Rim 


for Making Reenforced Inner 
Joseph A. MeLane, Morgan- 
town, W Va.. assignor to The Armorcord 
Rubber Company, Morgantown, W. Va., a 
Corporation of West Virginia 
4€3.742 Inner Tube. George A. Lane, Lorain, 
Ohio, assignor of one-half to Isaac A. Chap 
pell and one-half to John C. Hayes, both of 
Lorain, Ohio. 
54 Method of Manufacturing Tires. 
Rett, Akron, Ohio, assignor to 
Tire & Rubber Co., Barberton, 
a Corporation of Arizona 
Composition for Coating and Bonding 
Fabrics Herbert Frood, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
England, assignor to Ferodo Limited, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, England 
Filler and Accelerator 
Compounds. Augustus Warren 
Angel, Oreg Hazel Phelan 
said A. Warren Gould, deceased 
AUGUST 7, 1923 
Acceleration of Vuleanization and 
Obtained Thereby. Sidney M. 
Leonia, N. J., assignor to Naugatuck 
Company, a Corporation of Con- 


163.7 
Carl E 
Lambert 
Ohio, 

163.780 


for Rubber 
Gould, Mount 
executrix of 


163,794 
Products 
Cadwell, 
Chemical 
necticut 
Driving Belt and the Like. Henri 
Montrogue, France 
Machine for covering 
Magloire Brodeur, Providence, R 
463,872. Temperature Indicating 
for Tire Vulcanizing. Norman 
eapolis, Minn 
463,905 Rubber 
Nielsen, Elyria, O 
Permanent 
Chicago, Il 
Denture. Jacob 


Guillou, 

tire rings. 
a 
Apparatus 

Conn, Minn- 
Niels D. 


Composition 


Substitute Tire. Joseph 
Toren, 
163.968 
> 


Petry, Pittsburgh, 
Mode of Manufacturing Inner Tubes. 
Wm. W. Wikiman, Bay City, Mich., assignor 
to the Wildman Rubber Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Tire-Bundling Machine. Albert Mill- 
er, Akron. O., assignor to The American 
Rubber & Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, a Corpo- 
ration of Ohio. 

Air Tube and Shock Absorber for 
Wheels for Vehicles. Wm. Drury, 
London, England. 
Crutches. Wm G. 


Resilient 
Hammersmith, 
464.057 Tip for 
Phila., Pa 
Pneumatic 
Chusuke Yagi, 
Rim Band. 


Bell, 
Tire. Mitsujiro Motoki, 
Tokyo-fu, Japan. 
John L. Kegley, 


and 
Sioux 
City, la 

treating articles of 
Taber, New’ Haven, 


Preparation for 
rubber. Jeremiah B. G. 
Conn 

Tire Casing. Fred L. La Tulip, Los 
Angeles, Cal., assicnor of five-eights to W. D. 
Nicholson, Long Beach, Cal. 
Semi-metallic Packing. 
London, England. 
Rubber Attachment. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wm. Robert 
Beldam, 
$64,242 


Rothacher, 


Frederick J. 


464,365 Nonslipping Shoe Pad George 
Koetter, Hoboken, N. J. 
464,441. Combined Wheel and Air Tank. 
Clyde Osborn, Milo, Cal. 
AUGUST 14, 1923 
464,590 Roland S. Trogner, Akron, Ohio, 


assignor to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
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Akron, 0O., a corporation of Ohio. 

1,464,709. Pneumatic Tire. Michael J. Herzog, 
eh ee 2 

1,464,716. Pneumatic Rubber Blanket. Herman 
Albert King, Portland, and Edwin O. Isler, 


Hillsdale, Oregon. 
1,464,786. Solid Truck Tire 
Kansas City, Mo 


Wm. von Kothen, 


1,465,033. Rubber Paving and Flooring Block 
or Slab. Wm. Arthur Williams, Edinburgh, 


Seotland, assignor to the North British Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland, a British 
Company. 


1,465,096. Tire Rim Paul Schultze, Wauchula, 
Fla 

1,465,159. Demountable Rim. Samuel S. Davis, 
Bloomfield, Mo 

1,465,169. Pneumatic Tire Franklin Orive 
Muro, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

1,465,177 Tire-Stitcher Joseph F Richter, 
Hardin, Mont 

1,465,180 Rubber Retainer Reuel 8S. Rowe, 
and George Weinle, Rutland, Vt 


Handband or Protector for Baseball 
Players. Edward Kobbe, Brooklyn, N. Y 


New Incorporations 


CONNECTICUT 
Brazilian Rubber 
stock—200 shares Principal 
Conn Incorporators Toseph W 
Coughlin and Thomas B. Couglin 


Capital 
Stamford, 
Thomas 


Cement Co., In 
office, 


Hawes, 


DELAWARE 

Western Airless Tire Co to manufacture 
mobile tires. $100,000 Delaware agent, 
poration Trust Co. of America, Du Pont Bldg., 


auto 
Cor 


Wilmington, Delaware Incorporators I L 
Croteau, M. A. Bruce and A. M Hooven, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

C. W. Tire Stores, Inc., to manufacture tires 
and other rubber products $50,000 Delaware 
agent, United States Corporation Co., Dover 


Craig, M. E 
Delaware 

manufacture 
agent 


Delaware. Incorporators: FE. E 
Scanlon and M. F. Vance, Dover, 

California Seamless Shoe Co., to 
rubber footwear $200,000 Delaware 
Delaware Incorporation Co., Ford Building, Wil 
mington, Delaware Inecorporators: H. K. Hoch, 
C. I. Hoch and M. E. Hothersall, Wilmington, 
Delaware 


ILLINOIS 


Municipal Tire & Rubber Co., to manufacture 
and deal in tires $10,000 Principal office, 
4122 W 26th street. Incorporators: Myron 


Drish, Elizabeth Jankowski, Myron Jankowski 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Phillips Rubber Co., Ine., to deal in molded 
rubber goods. $50,000 Principal office, Boston, 


Mass. Incorporators: O. P. Hussey, C. H. Bald- 
win, E. A. Murphy and H. J Shaw—Boston, 
Mass. 

Plymouth Rand Co., Ine., to deal in rubber 
goods. $10,000 Principal office, Braintree, 
Mass. Incorporators: F. W . Piercy, J. A. Piercy 
and M. A. Piercy—Braintree, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


Associated Tire Corporation, to manufacture 
tires and tubes. $2,000. Principal office, 225 
Halsey St., Newark, N. J. Incorporators: J. M. 
Saunders and L. J. Franzblan—-Manhattan, New 
York City; N. Saks, 645 Hendrix street, Brook- 
lyn, New York 


Spartan Rubber Tire Co., to deal in tires and 


tubes. 2,000. A. Newman, president; E. D 
Newman, vice president; S. Newman, treasurer; 
S. C. Newman, assistant treasurer. Principal 
office, Yardville, New Jersey. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., to manufacture 


and deal in rubber goods. $100,000. Principal 
office, North Stratford, New Hampshire. Repre 
sentative, J. Harold Atwood, North Stratford, 


New Hampshire 


NEW YORK 
Brunswick 
rubber goods 


Tire Corporation, to manufacture 
$100,000. Incorporators: B. E 


Bensinger, Chicago, Illinois: C. P. Miller and 
G. E. Finch, New York City 

Renewed Tire Corporation, to deal in tires 
$1,000. Representative, M. R. Kaplan, 1674 


Broadway, New York City. 

Garfield Rubber Sales Corporation, to deal in 
tires. 100 shares, no par vaiue. Representative, 
H. Gotthelf, 241 W. 54th street. 

Malone Rubber Co. $100,000. Principal of- 


fice, Malone, New York. Inecorporators: J. L 
Kelly, L. F. Lehr and C. H. Dupree. Attorneys, 
Allen & McClary, Malone, New York. 
OHIO 

Goble Rubber Products Co. $10,000. Prin- 


cipal office, Cleveland Discount Blhdg., 


Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
H. Lindale 

Corelock 
porators: J. E. 
Meagher, C. L. 
Principal office. 

Wallard Rubber 
pal office, Leader-News B 


Smith. 


Dierke 


Incorporators: A. H. Evans, R. L 


Tube & Rubber Co. 
Stewart, H. FE. 


Washington 
Company. 


401 


Incorporators: Fay Scott Zimmerman and 


$500. Incor- 
Bender, F. M. 
r and J. R. Stewart. 
Court House. Ohio. 
$20,000. Princi- 
uilding, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Christian, 


Field Sanders, W. T. Brown and John H. Cox. 

Ra Clare Rubber Co., to manufacture rubber 
toys. $20,000. Principal office, Delaware, Ohio. 
C. H. Mansfield, president; C. J. Stegner, vice 


president; R. W. Breyley, 

Admiral Tire & 
tires and tubes. $206 
Coshocton, Ohio W. G 
Henne, vice 
and treasurer 


Trade 


JULY 3 
No. 
Jersey 
partly 


INTERLOCK 
Mfg. Co., 
wholly or 
position. 


Rubber Co., to 


president; W. F. 


160,73 
City, N. J 
of rubber or a 


and treasurer. 
manufacture 
Principal office, 
president; D. T 
Henne, secretary 


secretary 


000 
Henne, 


Marks 


1, 1923 

Voorhees Rubber 
For hose made 

rubber com- 


WEDGE ARCH in perpendicular letters—No. 
170,916. Wedge Heel and Rubber Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind For rubber heels 

REVERE—171,880. United States Rubber Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J. and New York, N. Y. 
For rubber heels. 

I UCKSTONE—No. 177,510 Packard Motor 
Car Co., New York City For rubber tubes 
for pneumatic tires 

ORTHO—No. 179,315. The Norwalk Tire and 
Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn For elastic 


vehicle tires 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—No. 180,862 Hamil 
ton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, 
N. J For fruit jar rubbers 

BLUE LION—No 181,092 The Blue Lion 
Patch Co., McDonough, Ga Puncture 
patches for pneumatic tires 

NAMARKOFF No 178,198. Stowe & Wood 
ward Co., Newton and Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. For rubber-covered rolls for paper 
mills, tanneries, bleacheries, etc 

RUFFIAN No. 180,933. Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Jersey City, N. J For hose composed of 
rubber and fabrics. 


Ellipse enclosing elongated 
ations—No. 180,934. 
Jersey City, N. J 
rubber and fabric. 


AUGUST 

A-7 (ETHYLINDENE A 
The Rubber Service 

O. For compound 
rubber articles. 
Mark consists of a 
posed upon goods, in 
and 
three 
natural 
each 
warps, 


green warps 
color, a cor 


and a contir 


each yellow stripe—No 
Lawrence, 


eck, 
hose. 
concentric 
words Natural 


Two circles, 


inner circle the picture of a 
Graddock-Terry 


278 
For shoes of leather 
ber and leather and 


AUGUST 
No. 
Louis, 


RUN EASY 


Co., St. Mo. 


automobile tubes and 


DRI-LOCK—No. 
Co., New 
ments, said 
garments to be 

around the nec 

No. 179, 

Mass. 


179,420 


wor 
close 

KORD-U-ROY- 
Watertown, 
shoes, rubber 
shoes. 

A cirele crossed by an 
Vulean Rubber 
180,156. Vulcan 
lyn. For offset 
rubber, rubberized 
rubberized auto top 
fabric of any 

Rectangular figure with b 
border and in the ce 


color 


comprising a central 


side and formed of alternating 


169,259 


York City. 
garments 


overshoes, 


Products 
Proofing Company, 
blankets, 


hexagon with decor- 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 


For hose composed of 


7, 1923 

NILINE)—No. 171,470. 
Laboratories Co., Akron, 
used in the curing of 


line longitudinally dis- 
corporated in the fabric, 
stripe formed of 
alternating with two of 
itinuous yellow strip at 
adjacent 
strip adjacent 
Wm. & Chas. 
For cotton fire 


uous red 
176,874 
Mass. 

circle 


in outer appears 


Bridge Arch Saver and in 


foot—No. 177,- 
Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
and combinations of rub- 
leather and fabric 


15, 1923 
Hardware 
tires and 


Simmons 
For bicycle 
casings 
New York Mackintosh 

For rainproof gar- 
heing loose sleeveless 
n over the shoulders or 
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The shadow of the tire valve 
reaches to the Pyramids 


HE automobile on its pneumatic tires moves 

toward the Pyramids past camels whose 
padded feet swish through the desert sand. The 
product of modern genius stops beside the monu- 
ment to an ancient civilization. 

The motor car searches the highways of the 
world—but only since the manufacture of pneu- 
matic tires that hold air. In fact, the real de- 
velopment of the entire automotive industry 
dates from the successful use of pneumatic 
tires—with their tire valves. 


The tire needs its valve 
From the first, the pneumatic tire had to de- 
pend upon its tire valve. No matter how well a 
tire is made, its length of life rests largely upon 
the ability of its valve to retain the air in it. 
For more than thirty years Schrader Universal 
Tire Valves have been successfully holding in air. 


They were on the first pneumatic tires made in 
the United States. Their development and im- 
provement since then have kept pace with the 
growth of the automobile industry and the in- 
creasing demands made on every part of the 
automobile. 


Schrader valves help tire life 


Designed by expert engineers and made by 
skilled craftsmen Schrader Valves conform to 
the most up-to-date principles of valve construc- 
tion. Every Schrader Valve undergoes exacting 
tests before it leaves the factory. Thus, tire 
manufacturers can be sure of getting valves that 
will help their tires live their full life. 

Equip all your pneumatic tires with Schrader 
Valves and Valve Parts. Manufacturers and sup- 
ply houses can always get prompt shipment of 
tire valves and parts from our large stocks. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago 


Toronto 


London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides, Valve Caps, and Tire Pressure Gauges 


SCHRADER 





TIRE VALVES 
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